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No. 561, New Series. 

Taz Epiror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
§c., may be addressed to the PUBLISHER, 
and not to the Epiror. 


LITERATURE. 


The Rise and Growth of the Law of Nations, 
as established by General Usage and 
Treaties from the Earliest Time to the 
Treaty of Utrecht. By Jvhn Hosack. 
(John Murray.) 


Mr. Hosacx’s book is both an interesting 
and an instructive work, especially suitable 
for the upper classes of our public schools, 
and for students in our universities who in- 
tend to pass an examination in the depart- 
ments of history and international law. It 
is not, however, a juridical treatise, as its 
title might lead the reader to expect ; neither 
is it a philosophical work, unless it be so in 
the sense in which history, when properly 
written, is said to be philosophy teaching by 
example. Its object, as the author has stated 
in a short Prefuce, is to describe generally 
the actual practice and usages of nations in 
their transactions with one another at dif- 
ferent periods of the world’s history. Its 
general platform is accordingly identical in 
part with that which Grotius was the first to 
occupy, and which Mr. Wheaton in his 
History, as distinguished from his Elements, 
of International Law has made familiar to 
the English-speaking nations. Mr. Hosack, 
however, has not been a servile copyist of 
either of his illustrious precursors. In fact, 
he deals with a part only of the subject and 
of the evidences which form the groundwork 
of the teaching of the great Dutch civilian ; 
while the historical scope of his work, like 
that of Mr. Wheaton’s History, embraces 
treaties between the principal States of 
Europe subsequent to the Thirty Years’ War, 
the horrors of which brought home to the 
attention of Grotius the criminal abuse of the 
right of war as then practised. 

Mr. Hosack’s work is divided into ten 
chapters, the first of which is concerned with 
the law of nations among the ancients. It 
is to this period that the paradox may with 
some reason be thought applicable, which 
asserts that War has been the parent of 
Right—* La Guerre a enfanté le Droit.” It 
must be admitted that the instances which 
Mr. Hosack cites from the traditions which 
Herodotus collected in Egypt and in Asia 
Minor, as well as from the contemporary nar- 
rative of the early wars of the Greek republics, 
the motives of which have been analysed and 
noted by Thucydides with admirable judg- 
ment, afford considerable countenance to this 
paradox. The Greek races—we regret to say 
it, for our literary sympathies are rather with 
the Greeks of antiquity than with the early 
ltalian races—evinced in their frequent wars 
and revolutions an indifference to human life 
from which the Romans were comparatively 
free, Mr. Hosack cites the unvarying practice 














of the Greeks to put their prisoners of war to 
death. Whether we regard the conduct of 
the Spartans at Plataea or of the Athenians at 
the Island of Melos, political antipathy seems 
to have overcome on either side all scruples 
suggested by the tie of a common religion. 
The Romans, on the other hand, were averse 
to putting their prisoners of war to death. 
The custom of delivering them up on pay- 
ment of a ransom dates from a very early 
period; and Livy informs us that during the 
first Punic war the practice of exchanging 
prisoners of war was introduced, combined 
with a money payment for any number in 
excess on either side. The most important 
institution, however, in its bearing on inter- 
national life, of which a record has come 
down to us from the Regal period of Rome’s 
history, was the College of Fecials. Besides 
the duty of declaring war and of con- 
cluding peace, the Fecial College exercised 
a most significant function with the view of 
preventing war. Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
is our authority that, if any State in alliance 
with Rome had reason to complain of the 
conduct of a Roman citizen, it was the duty 
of the Fecials to enquire into the matter, and, 
if satisfied that the charge was well founded, 
to order the guilty party to be surrendered. 
Under the Republic, however, it would appear 
that it rested with the Assembly of the people 
to give effect or not to the judgment of the 
Fecials; and Mr. Hosack cites the well- 
known instance of the breach of neutrality on 
the part of the Roman envoys at Clusium, 
which brought the invading Gauls to Rome, 
when Brennus amply avenged the refusal of 
the Roman Assembly to give effect to the 
decision of the Fecial College, which had 
decreed the surrender of the offenders. Rome, 
however, became unfaithful to her early tradi- 
tions of public right after she began to aim 
at universal dominion. It may be granted 
that the legal institutes of Imperial Rome are 
the actual basis of modern international juris- 
prudence; but it may be at the same time 
a subject of reasonable doubt whether, in her 
conduct towards other nations, Imperial Rome 
had not so far abandoned the old lines of the 
early Republic that, unless the spirit of 
Christianity had intervened to temper the 
practice of the successors of Constantine the 
Great, the legislation of Theodosius might 
have been a blot instead of a bright spot in 
the history of modern civilisation. Slavery 
was no doubt a normal institution of Imperial 
Rome, and it was reserved to the Christian 
Church to set the example of its abolition. 
The story is well known how Pope Gregory 
the Great not merely emancipated his own 
slaves, but bought up Anglo-Saxon slaves in 
various countries that they might be sent to 
Rome for their education and their instruc- 
tion in the Christian faith. At last the 
Church, at the Third Lateran Council in 1167, 
declared formally that al] Christian men ought 
to be exempt from slavery. Mr. Hosack, in 
his chapter on the Middle Ages, does not fail 
to notice the observation of Voltaire that this 
act of Pope Alexander III. ought alone to 
endear his memory to all mankind. In 
England, indeed, the Anglo-Saxon kings had 
forbidden the sale of Christian slaves to the 
heathen; but after the Norman invasion 
the traffic appears to have revived, until 





William the Conqueror, moved most probably 
by the eloquence of Wulfstan, Bishop of 
Worcester, prohibited the export trade in 
slaves under heavy penalties. Mr. Hosack 
cites the ordinances of King Ethelred and of 
William the Conqueror from Canon Stubbs’ 
edition of select charters. It appears from 
these charters that neither of those kings 
attempted to abolish the status of slavery. 
It was reserved to Pope Alexander the ‘Third 
to add to the triple tiara a brighter jewel 
than any which adorn the temporal crown 
of the successors of the Caesars. England, 
we must admit, fell away in modern times 
from the example of her Norman conquerors. 
Mr. Hosack, in the latter part of his work, 
in speaking of the Treaty of Utrecht, does 
not fail to notice that dark stain upon the 
escutcheon of England when the Ministers of 
Queen Anne stipulated, among the conditions 
under which they would consent to abandon 
their allies and to make peace with Louis XIV., 
that the contract of “ the assiento ”—in other 
words, the privilege of supplying the Spanish 
colonies with Negro slaves—should be trans- 
ferred from France to England. It is with 
suppressed indignation that Mr. Hosack 
observes that, even at the present day, the 
African slave trade is held to be no offence 
against the law of nations. Mr. Hosack’s 
chapter on the Middle Ages is full of heroic 
characters, who were the pioneers of civilisa- 
tion in the darkness of the struggle between 
the Goths and the Saracens for the spoils 
of the Western empire. There are two 
names in this period which he singles out 
as occupying a pre-eminent place. Foremost 
in its military and political annals stands 
the name of Charlemagne, while in its eccle- 
siastical and social history that of Pope 
Gregory VII., commonly called Hildebrand, 
is no less conspicuous. ‘The son of a Tuscan 
peasant, this great Pontiff, who had directed 
the counsels of the Church during the four 
preceding Pontificates, laid the foundation of 
an empire more extensive and more enduring 
than that of Charlemagne. His great work 
was the emancipation of the Papal authority 
from its vassalage to the Roman Emperors of 
the Germans. Moderation, however, was 
not one of Pope Gregory’s virtues; and the 
abuse which he made of the submission of the 
Emperor Henry IV. at Canossa created a 
reaction against the Papacy, which ended in 
the expulsion of the Pope himself from Rome 
and his dying in exile. Our space will not 
allow us to follow Mr. Hosack through his 
interesting review of the struggles of the 
Popes for supremacy over the kings of the 
earth. The Pontificate of Innocent III. 
marks, perhaps, the zenith of the Papal power, 
as well as the inauguration in the Church of 
Rome of the spirit of persecution by the 
suppression of the Albigenses. It is to a 
later period, however, that we must refer the 
scheme of a tribunal of international appeal, 
over which the Pope and the Roman Emperor 
of the Germans were to preside. 

Mr. Hosack’s third chapter treats of the 
Byzantine empire and the Crusades. Strange, 
indeed, are the ways of Providence, or rather, 
we should say, the perverseness of man in abus- 
ing the opportunities for good which Provi- 
dence places in his way. The early Crusades 
failed through political dissensions among the 
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leaders of them, and the later Crusades were 
but a pretext for the Franks to assemble an 
army with a view to attack the capital of the 
Christian empire of the East. They succeeded 
after two sieges in capturing Constantinople, 
when the Eastern empire came virtually to 
anend. It only remained for the Ottoman 
Turks to stable their horses in the cathedral 
of St. Sophia. They accomplished this pro- 
fanation of the holiest temple of the Greek 
Church in the course of the following century, 
after the last of the Constantines had for- 
feited the affection of his people by renoun- 
cing the Church of his forefathers and acknow- 
ledging the supremacy of the Roman Pontiff. 

The age of chivalry is described in the next 
chapter, which was an age of shallow veneer 
that had noreal effect in reducing the amount of 
human suffering, although its tinsel brightens 
up some occasional scenes. The monarch of 
this period, who has been styled the English 
Justinian, condemned the last prince of the 
British race to be dragged to the scaffold at a 
horse’s tail and to be disembowelled while 
alive. Further, while he professed to en- 
courage arbitration as a reasonable mode of 
settling international disputes, his personal 
arbitration between the three claimants to 
the crown of Scotland ended in his putting 
forward a claim to be himself the Lord Pro- 
tector of that country. Still further, after 
he had made his award in favour of John 
Baliol, he interfered with his govern- 
ment to such an extent that the new 
King abdicated his crown in favour of his 
protector. It was on this occasion that Pope 
Boniface VIII. stepped in to lay claim to 
Scotland as a fief of the Holy See. King 
Edward’s answer to the Papal claim is one 
of the most extraordinary State papers in 
existence, but it has been doubted whether it 
was ever transmitted to the Pope. Its pur- 
port, as Mr. Hosack suggests, was probably 
to satisfy the minds of the King’s subjects 
rather than to protest against apostolic 
authority. Mr. Hosack cites numerous in- 
stances of the inhospitality of the age of 
chivalry. A stranger without a safe-conduct 
in a foreign country was practically at the 
mercy of its rulers, and even a safe-conduct 
did not ensure protection from violence. 
The great reformer of the Bohemian Church, 
relying on the safe-conduct of the Emperor 
Sigismund, which guaranteed to him a safe 
return, was induced to attend the Council of 
Constance in 1415. Yet, notwithstanding 
the plighted faith of an Emperor, John Huss 
was, in the first place, imprisoned, and then 
sent to the stake, by order of the Council. 
The merciless wars of this period warrant us 
in regarding the so-called age of chivalry as 
an interlude of sentiment rather than as a 
serious stage of reasonable progress in 
humanising warfare. Nothing can be more 
shocking than the rigour with which Henry V. 
of England treated his prisoners of war 
during his victorious campaign in France. 
In some cases they were drowned, in other 
cases they were hanged ; and the Ministers of 
his son and successor, Henry VI., did not 
hesitate to burn alive the Maid of Orleans 
under the pretext that she was a witch and 
“a limb of Satan.” 

Mr. Hosack discusses in his next chapter 
the principal treaties of the sixteenth cen- 





tury. The marriage of the Princess Maty 
of Burgundy to the Archduke Maximilian 
of Austria is the leading event of this 
period, out of which an_ interminable 
rivalry sprung up detween the French gnd 
Austrian monarchies which léd to results most 
calamitous to Europe. The ‘yréat religious 
movement in Germany complicated matters, 
and a long and bloody struggle between the 
rival monarchies was only brought to a close 
in 1559 by the Treaty of Cateau-Cambresis. 
Toleration for the Protestants throughout the 
empire had, however, been previously secured 
by the Treaty of Passau in 1552, prior to.the 
abdication of the Emperor Charles V. ,* Mr. 
Hosack, in his sixth —— treats of the 
maritime law of nations from the sixth to 
the close of the sixteenth century, angy in 
the following chapter, of the Thirty Years’ 
War. His three concluding chapters’contain 
a review of the more important events: 
(1) from the Treaty of Westphalia to the 
Treaty of the Pyrenees ; (2) from the Treaty 
of the Pyrenees to the Treaty of Ryswick ; } 
(3) from the Treaty of Ryswick to the Treaty 
of Utrecht. The result of the last of these 
treaties was the Peace ‘of Utrecht, which 
Leibnitz, regarding it from a German point of 
view, has stigmatised as ‘‘la paix d’Utrecht 
inexcusable.’’ Mr. Hosack is of opinion that 
Harley and St. John, the Ministers“of Quees 
Anne, and the leaders of the party which 
achieved the political disgrace of Marl- 
borough, were open to censure for negotiating 
a peace with France without any communica- 
tion with England’s allies; but otherwise 
they were wise in not continuing a war 
which, if attended with further success, might, 
have endangered the liberties of Europe by 
fostering the undue ascendancy of Austria, 
He quotes from Bolingbroke’s. letters that 
Minister’s justification for not undoing the 
work of the Treaty of Westphalia: “ The 
scales of the balance of power will never bb 
exactly poised. It is sufficient in this,as in 
other human affairs, that the deviation bé not 
too great. Some there will always be.” 

Our space has only allowed us to give an 
outline of Mr. Hosack’s work. It is furnished 
with a good Table of Contents and an excellent 
Index. We would suggest, on the occasion of 
@ second edition, that a few side-notes should 
be added. Side-notes are like milestones by 
the roadside ; they encourage the traveller on 
his way, while they enable him to néte more 
accurately the stages of his journey. 

Travers TwIiss, 








ALLINGHAM’S NEW POEMS. 


Evil May Day, Sc. ; Ashby Manor, a Play. 

By William Allingham. (Longmans.) 
Tue quality of Mr. William Allingham’s wise 
and simple poetry, with its native music and 
pure thought, is so well known that the 
appearance of a fresh volume of short poems 
from his hand will scarcely be a cause of 
great excitement even among his many ad- 
mirers. They will know that there is new 
pleasure in store for them, but that it will 
be a pleasure of a quiet kind, not likely to 
affect their nerves with vivid sensations, or 
their minds with passionate thoughts. 

Mr. Allingham is a poet of an “ equal mind,” 
to whom verse is, indeed, a natural mode 


of expression, but whose emotion does not 
generally find utterance until it has’ been 
nursed by musing and mellowed by reflection. 
He is, nevertheless, one of the most spon- 
taneous of singers, determining to err on the 
side of nature rather than on that of art, 
and more careful to keep his gift pure than 
to cultivate it to the utmost. If he exceed 
at all, it isin modesty. He is not the only 
poet who has shone in “his pl4ce” and been 
*‘content;’’ but he is surely the first who 
has been satisfied to compare himself to a 
gooseberry. The following verses are almost 
defiant in their humility :— 
**T’m but a lowly gooseberry, 
Hanging on my native tree 
Here i’ the sunshine of the garden « 
(For which I humbly beg your pardon), 
Just within the children’s reach ; 
Don’t be angry with me, pray, 
Mister Critic,—did I say, 
Ever say I was a peach!” 
This is a note too low for the author of 
‘* Laurence Bloomfield in Ireland,” and also 
‘forthe author of “ Evil May Day.” In the 
latter (the first and longest poem in the 
volume to which it gives the title) the 
author reveals his spiritual history, from 
the time that his faith_in the creed of his 
childhood was shattered till that in which he 
again found light and rest on the summit of 
poetical theism. The night of godlessness 
through which he passed is aot more power- 
fully pictured than the joy of his: faith’s 
regeneration: The poem is indeed unequal, 
and contains many dull, didactic lines like 
these :— : 
. ““Value Appearances 
, And let Imagination teach their worth, 
Counting this practical. A sane, clear mind, , 
To see and to imagine, is a mind ate 
Of noblest rank ; learning will nourish it, 
But not to any show of learning; such . 
Are Seers and Poets ;”’ 
but at worst it is better than “ gooseberry’s” 
work, and it contains other passages as fine 
as the following :— 
**To such level 
Rise I in happy hours, spring-tide of seul, 
Aware without words, and beyond all words, 
That Gdd was, is, and evermore remains ; 
The living Centre of the Universe, 
Itself imagined only and not seen ? 
Always the Centre, reach’d by different roads 
From many points by many different minds. 
Who move tow’rds Him, converge. Whomove 
- from Him, . 
Diverge, and wander oyt to lonely Space, 
Where they see nothing.and hear nothing, save 
A hollow echg of their own voice returned 
As,from the Cavern of Eternal Death.’’ 
With the exception of ‘‘ News from Pan- 
nonia ” (a dialogue between two Romans after 
the death of Marcus Aurelius) and ‘ The 
First English Poet,” in which the legend of 
the inspiration of Cadmon is told with 
beautiful simplicity, nearly all the poems are 
personal—some playful and familiar. Of the 
best are those recording the poet’s veneration . 
for Wordsworth and the Brontés, and a sonnet 
on “ A Flower (in Time of War).” The little 
waifs and strays of rhyme that fill up odd 
corners of the hook are often very suggestive, 
as, for instance, this :— 
‘* Four ducks on a pond, 
A grass-bank beyond, 
A blue sky of spring, 
White clouds on the wing ; 
What a little thing 
To remember for years— 
To remember with tears.” 
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Of Mr. Allingham’s essay as a dramatist, 
after the pathetic appeal of its Prologue that 
the audience should try to like it, we would 
not say harsh things if we could; but, in 
trath, it is not easy to like or dislike it very 
much. The worst that can be said of it is 
that its interest is slight; th best, that it 
contains a pretty song and some good pas- 
sages. The folowing lines are charming :— 


‘*¢ Shall we ever have again, 

The sweet old quiet times? One other weck 
Brings round the longest day : O month of June ! 
That golden June in my dear Devon once ! 
The honeysuckle-scented summer nights, 
Warm stars and whispering wind anfong the 

leaves, 
More lotid than lovers’ voices,—yet we miss’d 
No word each other spoke.’’ 


As in his lyrics,so in his play, Mr. Alling- 
ham shows no great ambition, fying low and 
falling light. In these volumes, which are 
published at the unusually low price of a 
shilling a-piece, he has attempted an experi- 
ment which we hope will succeed. Though 
we have greater poets, there is none more 
fitted for popularity. The pure, limpid stream 
of his verse, charged with pleasant fancies, 
wholesome thought, and sincere feeling, can 
only bring pleasure and health wherever it 
may run. Cosmo MorxkHovse. 








TWO QUIET SOULS. 


William Penn, the Founder of Pennsyl- 
vania. By John Stoughton. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.) . ‘ 


Diaries and Letters of Philip Henry, 
of. Broad Oak, Flintshire. Edited by 
Matthew Henry Lee... (Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co.) - 


Tur interest of both these biographies is con- 
nected mainly with that period after 1660 
during which the Puritan movement entered 
upon a new phase. .The “ good old cause ” 
long survived the “reign of the Saints.” 
That premature millennium had been shattered 
when the Long Parliament was dissolved, 
and the Barebones Parliament confessed its 
inability to rule, long before the real Instru- 
ment of Government—the great Puritan 
army—vanished in the dawn of the restored 
monarchy. Neither Stuart misrule nor Stuart 
profligacy could make Englishmen deliberately 
regret their return to the ancien order. Even 
after the sad Bartholomew Day, a resolute 
Nonconformist could write of the Restoration 
as a special mercy. But the adherents of the 
fallen cause did not surrender more than its 
political outworks. Within its religious citadel 
they still maintained a stubborn, prolonged, 
and at last victorious resistance. In this 
renewed confliet two doughty champions are 
here presented. Differing widely in character 
and circumstances, they owe a common 
allegiance to the principle of spiritual liberty, 
as asserted and vindicated in the Great 
Rebellion. 

On October 28, 1682, Penn landed in 
America to found the colony which bears his 
name. In this centenary age, such an anni- 
versary must needs be noticed; and in this 
necessity, and the request of his publishers, we 
have the origin of Dr. Stoughton’s book. The 
task, he tells us, was to him pleasant and 


on? 


interesting from his Quaker descent and 
sympathies ; and, if the result is not marked 


by any striking freshness of presentation or- 


depth of research, we have.diligent collation 
of aifthorities, some new material, and a story 
told with the practised fluency of a ready 
writer. 

A full accouht is given of Penn’s early life, 

his dashing Cavalier days, wherein he offended 
Mr. Pepys, his father’s friend, by the “‘ vanity 
of his French garb and affected manner of 
speech and gait.’’ This peridd is illustrated 
by an engraving from the only authentic 
portrajt of him in his youth—in armour, with 
a face’ like one, of Milton’s seraphs of the 
prime. Then follows his “ conversion ;” and 
then, come his troubles with the worthy 
admiral, hjs father, his imprisonments, and 
skirmishes with justices and recorders. In 
his self-sufficing serenity he had sometimes 
the advantage of the testy men of law. To 
the peremptory ‘‘If I should suffer you 
‘to ask questions till to-morrow morning, 
you would be none the wiser,” he could 
reply, “That is according as the answers 
are.” ‘ 
We see him on his Continental travels, 
before and after his marriage, engaged in 
missions with no more determinate purpose 
than to carry the mystical knowledge of 
religion to those who had the historical 
knowledge of it—to apply an expression of 
his own. , His‘ biographer thus sums up the 
object of his journeys :—‘‘ He was seeking 
after manifestations of the Spirit of God, and 
was careful to try the spirits of men.” Of 
,one whom he disapproved he wrote: “I saw 
the airiness and unstableness of the man’s 
spirit, and that a sect-master was his name” 
—a singular reproach from the ‘ arch- 
Quaker.” Penn had not yet found his real 
work ; and the vague had a special attraction 
for him, as it had for those who are mentioned 
here-as ‘‘ dissatisfied with established forms, 
and selently looking for a light from heaven 
through whatever window God would make 
it shine ’’—so long, 7.¢., as it was not a church 
window. For Penn could be dogmatic 
enough, holding forth the ‘*‘ doctrines of the 
Quakers as the alone good old way of life 
and salvation.” And he did not spare ex- 
aggeration, as when he states that, preaching 
at Rotterdam, “so powerfully fell the Gospel 
that the«dead were raised and the living 
comforted.” Another time he says: “ Yea, 
this day was all flesh humbled before the 
Lord!” in order that “the majesty of 
Him that is risen among the poor Quakers 
might in some measure be known unto 
them,” 

Such utéerance on behalf of doctrine whose 
most conspicuous tenets were on the points 
of “hat” and “thou” naturally provoked 
opposition ; and this was not less welcome to 
the more fervid Quakers than to the lady of 
Frankfort (“ quite a heroine,” Dr. Stoughton 
thinks) who exclaimed, “It will never be 
well with us till persecution come.’’ Eccen- 
tricity was a presumption of Divine influence, 
but persecution would give assurance, and the 
sin would of course lie wholly at the door of 
the persecutor. The Quakers were indeed 
treated with a harshness inexcusable but for 
the memories of the recent struggle and the 





dread of its renewal. As soon as they were 





seen to be not rebels, but citizens with a keen 
eye for the business of life, and a lively interest 
in the common welfare, their oddities were 
viewed with the kindly, if somewhat con- 
temptuous, tolerance of the ordinary English- 
man for peculiarities he is not called upon to 
imitate or approve, and need not trouble 
himself to understand. 

The “ arch-Quaker” went steadily on his 
way to the great work of his life, here treated 
in full detail. We are shown not merely his 
troubles and losses from without, but the 
harassing interference of vexatious Friends 
seandalised at his buoyancy and joyous 
elasticity. He was thought “too cheerful 
for a public Friend ”’—that is, for a Quaker 
minister. With cheap and aggravating meek- 
ness they forgave him the ill he had not 
done, and proposed that he should write a 
tender reconciling epistle with a conditional 
apology. This was in 1693, long after the 
scandal given by his friendship with James 
Il. had subsided. Over that friendship 
(although he fully vindicates Penn from any 
shadow of self-seeking) Dr. Stoughton shakes 
the dubious head, and it certainly brought 
Penn more trouble than comfort. 

A sympathetic tone is maintained through- 
out the biography. It is allowed, and some- 
times even aggressively asserted, that Penn 
had his faults, but we are not permitted to 
discern what they precisely were. In his 
mediation between James and the Fellows of 
Magdalen he appears out of his element. His 
suggestion that Hough might be made Bishop 
of Oxford if the see were vacant was probably 
made in the exuberance of fussy good-nature, 
It was objectionable on the score of taste and 
propriety, but it seems rather harsh to call it 
indefensible, unless episcopacy were not a fit 
subject for Quaker toleration, Certainly the 
sight of three church steeples sufficed to stir 
George Fox to his fine frenzy of walking bare- 
foot through Lichfield with the cry, “* Woe to 
the bloody city.” 

From the practical Penn, versed in affairs, 
busy at Whitehall, spending hours alone with 
the King, pushing forward his darling scheme 
of an ideal colony, zealous but not anxious— 
‘a central calm subsisting at the heart of end- 
less agitation ’’—we pass to the quiet Noncon- 
formist whose motto was “ Bene vixit, qui 
bene latuit.’”” His memorials have been 
edited with care and annotated in truly liberal 
feeling by a clergyman—presumably a High- 
Churchman and a descendant. These diaries 
of Henry interest us not merely as a store 
of minute particulars as to his neighbourhood 
and the course of his daily life, but as the 
mirror of his personal character. He is ofa 
meek, steadfast nature, haunted (though not 
tormented) by Puritanic scruples, but of a 
tenderness too seldom found in the Puritan 
type. There is no formality, no manufac- 
turing of shibboleths and observances. Though 
he was a Nonconformist, there was no bitter- 
ness in his rejection of the Common Prayer- 
Book. Of himself, he had no strong or definite 
objections thereto. Being warned that Non- 
conformity might cost him his benefice, he at 
first returned a dilatory answer. He con- 
fessed, “I can suffer better than dispute 
against Conformity ’’—that is, he could give 
no more cogent reason for his ultimate choice 
than a pursuing fear lest, by submission to 
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secular authority in matters spiritual, he 
might incur the guilt of apostasy. His re- 
mark upon his cousin’s submission goes to the 
root of the matter : 


‘* Saw Cousin Hotchkis, a conformist upon this 
principle, that whatever our magistrate com- 
mands which the Word doth not forbid ’tis our 
a to obey; which I confess is not clear to me 
in the things of God.” 


It will be remembered that Baxter’s formal 
enunciation of the same principle is recorded 
in Walton’s Life of Sanderson, with the 
Bishop’s comment. Here Henry was on 
common ground with the Quakers, in spite 
of his theoretic condemnation of their tenets 
as “apostasy,” and his severe remonstrance 
with one of the society for “ casting off the 
Lord’s supper.” Church festivals, when en- 
joined by external authority, lost their own ; 
and the self-appointed fast-day (as the editor 
remarks) was kept solemn, while the observ- 
ance of Lent is held to be without warrant. 
As to orders, he does not consider them the 
worse for coming through the Pope “ any 
more than our baptism, or to find Rahab and 
Tamar in the genealogy of Jesus Christ.” 
Opponents would be likely to be more struck 
by the levity than by the liberality of this 
concession. But Henry is no bitter sectary, 
‘* peevish, cross, and opposite ;” the favourite 
pupil of Busby—the weight of whose heavy 
hand he felt but once, ‘* and I deserved it’’— 
he cherished his school memories. Allusions 
to the ways and words of those early times 
are found side by side with his most sacred 
aspirations ; and he defied one of the straitest 
rules of the zealots by attending the West- 
minster Play. He has a keen interest in the 
history of his own and his father’s days, and 
to him we owe not the least impressive 
of the contemporary notices of the death of 
Charles I. London, ‘that famous and beau- 
tiful city,” he deeply loves, and sorrowfully 
chronicles its calamities by plague and 
fire. His patriotism is sound. Out of his 
poverty he cheerfully pays for armour and a 
substitute, and would lend beside, if his 
slender contribution—under twenty shillings 
—might be accepted. There is a quaint 
juxtaposition of things sacred and things 

omely, a comment on the “rest that 
remaineth”’ and a record of “work in the 
kitching-garden.” Now and again less agree- 
able “ notes” are prominent. ‘The depressing 
Puritan notion of the Deity as a freakish 
tyrant, impossible to evade and hard to pro- 
pitiate, sometimes casts its shadow athwart 
the pages, elsewhere warm with the sunshine 
of a cheerful faith. He observed his birth- 
day “ rather as a day of mourning—damnatus 
ante quam natus,” because “the Scripture 
mentions but two, that I know of, that 
observed their birthday with feasting, and 
they were both wicked men.” 

On closing the book these slight blemishes 
are forgotten. We remember only that we 
have held converse with a brave and loving 
spirit, whose single fear was to transgress, 
whose infirmities the more endear him as he 
toils along his narrow, rugged road. But as 
we look we are aware of a heavenly light 
upon his track, and remember that it is upon 
the path of the just that his feet have 
travelled. R. C. Browne. 





Sermons Preached in Harrow Chapel. By 
the late Rev. T. H. Steel. With a Pre- 
fatory Memoir by Henry Nettleship. 
(Maemillan.) 

TuoveH addressed in the first instance to 
Harrovians, the book before us deserves to 
find a wider circle of readers. For those who 
like to look beneath the surface of things, and 
consider the forces which operate in the for- 
mation of the character of the English 
gentleman of to-day, this brief collection of 
sermons, and the unpretending memoir which 
precedes them, have an interest which is more 
than local. They give us the best thoughts, 
and a short sketch of the life, of a very good 
and very able man, who was content to spend 
the greater part of a long life in the work of 
an assistant-master. Our public schools are 
at present very warmly and, on the whole, 
very justly appreciated by the public; but it 
may be doubted whether that public suffi- 
ciently recognise how largely the success of 
these great institutions is due to the sustained 
and unobtrusive labours of a long succession 
of devoted assistant-masters. Like certain 
secretaries in the great offices of the State, 
they are for the most part permanent in the 
midst of not unfrequent change, and, never 
claiming to be the head, yet form the neces- 
sary backbone of the body to which they 
belong. If they be men of narrow aims and 
sympathies, then, however eminent the master 
at their head may be, the school will never 
achieve lasting success as a place of genuine 
education; they will sink into the ruts of 
routine, and the place they serve will sink 
with them. But if they be the reverse of all 
this, their school will thrive, keeping abreast 
of the times, and be full of wholesome and 
vigorous life from top to bottom. Without 
glancing at other schools that have been 
equally favoured, it may perhaps be permitted 
one who had for many years the honour of 
belonging to their body to say that Harrow 
has long been singularly fortunate in its 
assistant-masters. No one would be more 
ready to proclaim this than the distinguished 
chiefs under whom it has been their good 
fortune to serve; and, indeed, in the case 
before us, Dr. Vaughan bears eloquent witness 
to Mr. Steel’s great merits in the present 
memoir. 

Of this goodly company Mr. Steel was for 
more than one generation in some respects 
the acknowledged intellectual chief, or, at 
any rate, primus inter pares; and it speaks 
volumes, both for Harrow and for him, that 
for nearly forty years he could find, and was 
content to find, full scope for his many 
energies in the unambitious life of an assistant- 
master. Once, indeed, in his earlier days, he 
stood for the headship of King Edward’s 
School at Birmingham, and subsequently, if 
I mistake not, though the fact is not noted 
in the memoir, for that of Rugby; but when 
the choice fell on other candidates he stood 
aside from the race for preferment without a 
murmur, and never showed any signs of being 
what the world calls, and what, considering 
his remarkable powers, he might well have 
esteemed himself, a disappointed man. 

Mr. Steel’s connexion with Harrow lasted 
from 1836 to 1881, with a break of six years, 
beginning in 1843, during which the shrinking 
numbers of the school forced him to fall back 





upon a small benefice in Herts, where he left 
his mark as an excellent parish priest and 
organiser, “ Harrow has taken the cream 
from Trinity in the persons of Wordsworth 
and Steel,’’ said Whewell once to a friend ; 
and this is but one out of many tokens of the 
value set on him by his seniors and compeers 
at Cambridge. 

Prof. Nettleship enters a vigorous protest 
against ‘‘ the current estimate of the qualifi- 
cations necessary for a schoolmaster,” in 
which “ mere activity as an end in itself” 
and “ professional energy ” threaten to “ super- 
sede strength of character and depth of 
knowledge;” but, weighty as his warning 
is, the subject of his memoir was a man 
who contrived to combine both kinds of 
requisites in a remarkable manner. [If his 
personal intercourse with his boys as a house- 
master was not as close and frequent as 
became common with younger men, it was not 
from any lack of care for their welfare. He had 
a system of his own, and, rightly or wrongly, 
believed much in a wise “letting alone’’—of 
course with certain sharply defined limits; 
and certainly he managed to inspire his pupils 
with a warm affection and a respect which 
stood the test of time and wider experience. 
As a teacher, thoroughness, fertility, and 
gentleness were his chief characteristics ; and 
the unfailing pains with which the veteran 
scholar and all-devouring student prepared 
every lesson for the boys of the fifth form 
with all the care of a neophyte, and probably 
a good deal more, that he might not fail in 
freshness or force, set an example that extends 
far beyond the sphere in which it was given. 

The sermons will be refreshing reading for 
quiet souls who care nothing for parties and 
shibboleths, and delight to see philosophy and 
religion walk, as they ought to walk, hand 
in hand, Calm, candid, open-eyed, the 
preacher breathes throughout a spirit of 
cheerful faith, and (which is surely one of the 
truest marks of the mature Christian character) 
perpetual thankfulness. No one shows more 
practically how religion should be made, not 
a concern of times and places, but the service 
of a whole life in all its manifold offices, the 
consecration of every faculty to the divine 
giver. Now expanding his theme (from 
which he never wanders) in weighty sentences, 
every one of which has its point, now rising 
into eloquent illustration, drawn from very 
various sources, and specially from that 
Nature of which he was a devout, almost 
poetic, enthusiast ; at one time passing into 
long and somewhat laboured sentences (the 
only blemish to be noted in his style) and 
anon flashing out into short pithy utterances, 
which have all the force and condensation of 
a proverb, he devotes all the powers of his 
mind and the resources of his varied know- 
ledge to the instruction of his youthful 
hearers. The sermons on “ The Revelations of 
Astronomy,” on “ Insensibility of Spirit,” and 
on ** Liberty” may be specially mentioned as 
samples. It would be a mistake to suppose 
that such discourses were above the heads of 
the congregation. It is true that they often 
deserved a wider audience ; but boys are keen 
judges of sermons, and they know perfectly 
well when the preacher gives them of his best 
and when he does not, and are impressed and 
influenced accordingly. 
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A word of respectful recognition is due to 
the way in which Prof. Nettleship has per- 
formed his task. It was a labour of love to 
the distin ~uished son-in-law to preserve some 
record of his relative, but perhaps that love 
did not render his work the easier. The 
memoir is a model of brevity, good taste, and 
simplicity. There is nothing forced or over- 
strained about it. His endeavour is to show 
the man as he was, and in carrying it out he 
employs the words aud testimony of friends, 
colleagues, and pupils more largely than his 
own. The result is that he wins our con- 
fidence, and has put on evidence a memorial 
of his father-in-law which, hough slight, is 
sufficient, and which will deserve to be 
remembered when many a laboured panegyric 
and prolix narrative of some worthy but un- 
eventful life has been consigned to a just 
oblivion. E. H. Brapsy. 








NEW NOVELS, 


Keith's Wife. By Lady Violet Greville. In 
3 vols. (Bentley.) 


On Dangerous Ground. By Edith Stewart 
Drewry. In3 vols. (White.) 


Dark Pages. By Mre. Horace Dobell. In 
3 vols. (Remington.) 


Who is Sylvia? By A. Price. In 8 vols. 
(Maxwell.) 


Aliraba; or, the Banks and Bankers of the 
Nile. By A Hadji of Hyde Park. (Black- 
wood.) 


A London Baby. ByL.T. Meade. (Nisbet.) 


Keith’s Wife is a very ably written novel. 
Though the idea of a clever cynic being cap- 
tivated by an unsophisticated girl is by no 
means new, Lady Violet Greville has invested 
it with much freshness. Keith Chester and 
Dorothy Strait are admirable studies of char- 
acter ; they are just such beings as we might 
have known, and yet they possess nothing 
whatever of the commonplace. Dorothy is 
charming—fresh as a daisy, and yet so beau- 
tiful as to make the presentments of the Old 
Masters seem poor to her enthusiastic lover. 
Chester, round whose life cling some dark 
secrets, arrives at his English country home 
from Italy, wearied of life. He beholds Dorothy, 
and she stirs his dormant soul to its depths. 
He himself has the same effect upon Dorothy, 
for in her quiet home-life she has seen scarcely 
anyone but her mother and sister, though 
she has amassed stores of knowledge. Keith 
Chester seems to her a veritable knight of 
romance, and he speedily takes her heart 
captive. He passes judgment upon himself 
when, speaking of women, he says: 

“Women are queer creatures, the only beings 
iu creation whose laws of motion you cannot 
codify ; the nicest ones behave so strangely as 
to dispel all idea that they can reason from 
falso sentiment; they generally prefer a scamp, 
and usually deceive an honest fool. The highly 
moral man is unattractive.” 


Keith secures one of the very best women in 
the world for his wife, and he is certainly 
not a highly moral man. He _ behaves 
foolishly with an Italian Marchesa after 
his marriage; and, when he is brought home 
to England to be out of her way, it is only 
that his wife may discover a still more ter- 


rible secret—in his supposed murder of a 
young American lady who had left him a 
large fortune. Dorothy has every oppor- 
tunity for testing the truth of this story; but, 
instead of doing so, she runs away from her 
husband on the very day when there are to 
be rejoicings on account of their home-coming. 
We must leave our readers to follow sym- 
pathetically the sad fortunes of Dorothy and 
her subsequent reconciliation with her hus- 
band. If the plot of this novel had been equal 
to the character-drawing it would have taken 
very high rank indeed. Some of the subordi- 
nate characters are dragged in, as it were, by 
fits and starts, and allowed to drop out of re- 
cognition again as suddenly. But there are 
several who are admirably sketched—such, 
for example, as Dorothy’s mother and sister ; 
Mr. and Mrs. Maynard, the clergyman and 
his wife; and Mrs. Parkinson, who observes of 
marriage :— 

‘* My belief is that al/ marriages are unhappy ; 
or if, by chance, two people suit one another, 
one of them is sure to die. Almost in every 
case brought to my notice by the Society for the 
Prevention of Poverty, the cause of the whole 
misery is the misconduct of one or other among 
married couples.” 


We repeat that this is a clever as well as 
a very entertaining novel; it stimulates 
thought, it is not without both humour and 
pathos, and it never hangs heavily upon the 
reader. 


Written in bewildering English, which 
should cause much disquietude to the shade 
of Lindley Murray, On Dangerous Ground is 
also extraordinary in other respects. The 
plot is certainly original. Sir Arthur Glen- 
Luna has an only son by his first wife and a 
daughter by his second. The son is an in- 
valid, supposed to be doomed to premature 
death; and his step-mother resolves that, 
whether he dies a natural death or no, he 
shall not Jive to enjoy his inheritance, which 
would thus pass to her daughter. She obtains 
as secretary to the invalid a very handsome 
woman, and young withal, a Mrs. Leicester 
Albany, who has procured a judicial separa- 
tion from her husband. Lady Glen-Luna 
thinks this a smart move, but she ia 
eventually outwitted. As might have been 
predicted, Douglas Glen-Luna and Mrs, 
Albany fall in love; but we scarcely ex- 
pected to find the former addressing the 
latter as “‘dear Gabrielle” after the lapse 
of a few days. As Douglas Glen-Luna 
does not die quickly enough to please his 
step-mother—and, in fact, begins to show un- 
mistakeable signs, under the treatment of a 
certain Dr. Chandos and the loving atten- 
tions of Mrs. Albany, that he intends to 
live—Lady Glen-Luna resolves to quicken 
his exit from this vale of tears. A scheme 
for throwing the invalid down a lift having 
failed, she enters into a diabolical partner- 
ship with “Clifford Brandon” (really the 
husband of Mrs. Albany), who, as the price 
of his services, is to receive her daughter’s 
hand and fortune. When the character of 
Brandon is exposed, he plans his revenge. The 
wing of the house in which Douglas Glen-Luna 
and Mrs. Albany reside is fired. They, of 
course, miraculously escape ; but the villain is 
burat to death, and Lady Glen-Luna receives 





such injuries that she dies shortly afterwards, 





amid a good deal of raving, in which she 
exposes her own infamy. There is nothing now 
to interfere with the marriage of Douglas with 
his “dear Gabrielle.” But we must cull one 
or two examples of Miss, or Mrs., Drewry’s 
style. This is the style satiric and horrific :— 
“This outraged woman’s scathing, superb scorn 
was terrible, and the man shrank, and for a 
moment almost cowered, before it, as if he were 
lacerated by a hundred scorpions. J)astard 
like, he took refuge in a fierce sneer, when he 
could face her again.” 

We have also noticed several examples of the 
inaccurately elliptical style. Home is thus 
described: ‘‘ Home! a strange word to the 
beautiful woman he addressed—a dream of 
the unknown, au horizon, a myth, never once 
in all ber life a reality.” One character ex- 
claims, touching a certain remark, “ Isn’t that 
tortological?’’ There are other specimens 
of originality which would vie with this. 


Very considerable power is displayed in the 
stories which Mrs. Horace Dobell has collected 
under the title of Dark Pages. Dark pages 
they are indeed as regards the tragedy of 
human life, for each of the three narratives in- 
cluded in the work has its ghastly and ghostly 
burden. But there is no question as to the 
reader’s attention being held while he peruses 
them. ‘The tales are said to be the secrets of 
an old bureau; and, as there are other 
records of a similar character to follow, 
Mrs. Dobell promises to develop into an 
English Poe, so far as the weird character of 
her material is concerned. We cannot give 
her as high praise for literary skill, though 
her style is certainly very readable, and beyond 
the average of that of our lady novelists. 
In “The Secret Staircase’? where one 
Bretfield is made to kill his rival without 
intending it, the character of the former is 
strongly individualised, and we are led to 
feel a touch of genuine sympathy with him. 
“A Marriage of Pique” is as miserable a 
story of barter in the matrimonial market as 
we have ever read, a beautiful young girl 
being sold to a rich baronet, an old rowdé, 
whom, in the end, she is driven to poison. 
In descriptive skill and general excellence 
“The Windmill on the Common ” is the best 
of the three stories, but all are calculated to 
rivet the attention of her readers. By an 
unfortunate error of the press a horse is 
made to execute “ insane gambles,” 


We are not acquainted with Mr. Price’s 
previous novels, but he has no reason to be 
ashamed of Who is Sylvia? We say Mr. 
Price, though we are really unaware of the 
sex of the writer. Such a multitude of novels 
are thrown before the reading public that it 
must be very difficult for an author to conceive 
new situations. But this has certainly been 
done in the present case ; and Sylvia Carington, 
who is a most charming heroine, is put 
through some rather deep waters of affliction. 
She is the daughter of a baronet—his only 
child—and, although he cannot leave her 
his estate, he gives her all else. She is 
to be married to her cousin, the baronet’s 
heir; but she does not love him, having 
already disposed of her affections to Hugh 
Dasent, a man of sterling but} unconventional 
character. On the day fixed for her marriage 
with her cousin, Sylvia’s father dies suddenly, 
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and the wedding is postponed. When 
negotiations are opened for its renewal, the 
bridegroom’s mother, a scheming, heartless 
woman, makes the supposed discovery that 
Sylvia is illegitimate; and, as this would cause 
the whole of the baronet’s personal property 
to revert to herself, she, in coarse and 
vulgar language, makes the humiliating re- 
velation to Sylvia. The latter disappears 
from her old home, and passes through terrible 
hardships. Hugh Dasent finds her out, and 
presses her to marry him, but she will not 
bring a stain upon his name. It is ulti- 
mately proved beyond the shadow of a doubt 
that Sylvia was the legitimate daughter of 
Sir George Carington, and the reader is able 
to say, “ All’s well that ends well.” This 
novel may be read with genuine pleasure ; it 
is agreeably written, and the interest is 
sustained to the close. 

The author of Alirabi is evidently well 
acquainted with the movements which have 
recently taken place in Egypt; and this 
has enabled him to impart a good deal of 
local colour to his narrative. lirabi is 
a popular leader, apparently filled with 
great ideas, and he fires with enthusiasm a 
beautiful English lady, Mrs. Chrysanthema 
Warwick. But while she listens to him as a 
patriot, and eagerly drinks in his ideas, 
encouraging him for his patriotism alone, 
Alirabi has really fallen in love with her, and 
cares nothing for all his schemes of freedom 
provided he can secure Chrysanthema for his 
wife. By an act of duplicity on his part, she 
is placed within his power, but she discovers 
his character and effects a remarkable escape 
from his clutches. Shattered, of course, is all 
her romantic attachment to the Bedaween 
and the oppressed fellahs on the banks of 
the Nile. The cry of “Egypt for the 
Egyptians ” has, in one case at least, been 
demonstrated to be humbug. Abandoning 
all her high-flown notions of becoming the 
star of hope to a down-trodden race, she 
calmly settles down to the ré/e of an English 
wife with one who has all along been jealous 
of Alirabi. The sketches of Egyptian life 
and character in this book are very graphic 
and entertaining. 

The last volume on our list is a pathetic 
little story of child-life in London, by an 
author who is favourably known in this 
walk of literature. The only objection we 
have to offer is that the children in A 
London Baby talk with a depth and 
wisdom beyond their years, though it must 
be admitted that children do vccasionally 
startle their seniors in this respect. But it 
will be found that they are wise by flashes, 
and not by long, set speeches. ‘The moral of 
Miss Meade’s touching story is beyond re- 
proach; and this moral has even more sig- 
nificance for grown-up persons than for the 
children themselves. 

G. Barnett SmitH. 








SOME BOOKS ABOUT INDIA. 
The Student’s Geography of India. By George 
Smith. With Maps. (Johu Murray.) If the 
author had not attempted to anticipate criticism 
by writing his owa eulogy in the Preface, we 
should have had nothing but praise to give to 
this volume. It is indeed a marvel both of 
knowledge and of condensation. In little more 





than four hundred pages it gives an elaborate 
account of the whole of India, divided according 
to provinces, districts, and towns. There is 
added a not less elaborate (though shorter) 
account of the geology and the climate; a list 
of books treating of India, from the Mahawanso 
downwards ; and thirty-four pages of Index in 
treble columns. And, so far as such a work 
permits itself to be read, we have found it 
thoroughly accurate. ‘Tajpoor” (sic) for 
“Jajpur” (on p. 96) is the only misprint we 
have observed, where misprints could only have 
been saved by a most careful revision of the 
press. Such a mass of details, we venture to 
think, was never before submitted to the public. 
But in his generalisations Dr. George Smith is 
less happy. He is still—what he always has 
been—a Scotch missionary and an admirer of 
Lord Dalhousie. In this dual character he has 
allowed himself to intersperse occasional com- 
ments amid his magazine of facts, of which we 
will say no more than that they are irrelevant. 
The chapter on British Burmah—Dalhousie’s 
least unjustifiable acquisition—is the most 
valuable in the book. Even those who know 
something of the prodigious strides that pro- 
vince is making in material prosperity will 
probably be surprised to hear that its imports 
of silver amount to £2 for each head of 
population in the year. Another useful feature 
in the book is the frequent comparison of the 
several provinces with corresponding areas in 
Europe. The one thing that may hinder it from 
getting the circulation it deserves, as a student’s 
edition of Huuter’s Gazetteer, is the absence of 
general views about the history and the social 
condition of the people. 


The English and India: New Sketches. By 
E. de Valbezen. Translated from the French 
by a Diplomate. (W. H. Allen.) As we have 
so often had to complain, there is nothing on 
the title-page of this book that gives the 
faintest clue to its contents, We had expected 
a criticism—perchance a severe one—of British 
rule in India by a Frenchman. Instead, we 
have a narrative of the Mutiny, told indeed by 
a Frenchman, but by a friend and well-wisher 
of the English ; to which is added a chapter of 
statistics, dating for the most part no later than 
1872. The narrative is well ordered and 
graphically written, as might have been ex- 
pected from the nationality of the author. 
And if it had been published twenty years ago 
it would probably have found the readers it 
would then have deserved. But in itself it 
furnishes no new contribution to an oft-told 
tale. Indeed, the one thing to remark upon is 
the extraordinary infelicity with which native 
names have been misrepresented. ‘* Siraji 
Peischwah” (p. xiii.) for “Sivaji and the 
Peishwa” is inimitable; so is “ Khatmandou, 
the capital of Oude” (p. 365); so is ‘* Katy- 
arat”’ (p. 245). Nor must we omit to mention 
thestrange abbreviation by which a regiment 
of H.M. foot is regularly described as ‘‘ the 
st R. A. [royal army ?/]” nor the irritating 
blunder by which repeateu references are made 
to ‘‘documents” nowhere to be discovered in the 
Appendix. ‘The translator and the publishers 
owed it to their author to have given him a 
better chance with the English public. 


Episodes in the Life of an Indian Chaplain. 
By a Retired Chaplain. (Sampson Low.) In 
some respects this book may be contrasted with 
Mr. Arnold’s On the Indian Hills, issued by the 
same publishers about a year previously. They 
both give a light sketch of certain familiar 
aspects of Anglo-Indian life. If Mr. Arnold 
excels in the graces of literary style, the 
manifest veracity and simple-heartedness of our 
‘* Retired Chaplain” may be set off in his 
favour. He was on the Madras establishment ; 
and the anomalous character of the Madras 
presidency is well illustrated by the fact that 








he was successively stationed in Burmah, the 
Central Provinces, Mysore, and Travancore— 
never within the geographical limits of Madras, 
We have read his story with interest, though 
(as hinted already) his slipshod manner of 
expression scarcely raises it to the rank of 
literature. Indeed, the First Prince of Travan. 
core (now the Raja) possesses a far greater 
command of English than this Cambridge 
graduate. Yet we are not of those who 
demand that every book should be literary, 
provided that the writer has something fresh to 
tell, and does not commit the one unpardonable 
sin of being a bore. The illustrations are 
unequal. Those specially drawn for the book 
ate by far the best, such as the “Marble 
Rocks” on the Narbada and the ‘‘Shola” in 
the Nilgiris. The two or three borrowed from 
some French illustrator of M. Jules Verne had 
much better have been omitted. 


Gujarat and the Gujardtis: Pictures of Men 
and Manners, taken from Life. By Behrdnji 
M. Malabiri. (W. H. Allen.) We came to 
this book with no prejudice, or rather with 
a certain prepossession in favour of the author, 
who was already known to us by his undertaking 
to translate Prof. Max Miiller’s Hibbert Lectures 
into the Gujarati language. After reading it 
through, justice compels us to report that it 
has left an unpleasant taste in the mouth, 
something like that produced by Ten Thousand 
a Year. The style is modelled after that of 
the lamented Aberigh-Mackay. But the ex- 
ceptional success of T'wenty-One Days in India 
was due to a rare combination of playful satire 
and literary finish. Its imitators have suc- 
ceeded in reproducing only its less admirable 
quality of personal caricature. Nor let it be 
said that we are judging a native writer of 
English by too high a standard. If a native 
will come forward to tell us what we really 
need to know about the hidden life of his country- 
men—their domestic customs and their political 
wants—no one will welcome such more cordially 
than ourselves. but in this book we have little 
more than a revelation of the worst side of 
native character—Ham uncovering the naked- 
ness of his father. The Parsis, the co-religionists 
of the author, suffer, perhaps, most at his hands _ 
but the Marwdris and the Mahomedans are’ 
not spared. And yet we cannot deny that the 
book is clever throughout. Perhaps the cleverest 
thing in it is the ‘‘ Scene in a Mofussil Magis- 
trate’s Court,” where the imitative faculty of 
the author has full play. It is noteworthy that 
the real village life of the great mass of the 
population is nowhere described. 


The Modern History of the Indian Chiefs, Rajas, 
Zamindars, &c. By Loke Nath Ghose. In 2 
parts. (Calcutta: J.N. Ghose; London: Triib- 
ner.) This, on the other hand, is a genuine native 
work, still redolent of the rainy season of Bengal. 
It is divided into two parts or volumes, the first 
of which, describing the native States, is in 
every respect the less important of the two. Its 
information, if not generally accessible, already 
exists in print, except perhaps the list of 
mediatised princes and pensioners at the end; 
and its general accuracy is marred by a few 
blunders of the first order. For example, on 
the very opening page we read that “ the people 
[of Kashmir] are followers of Guru Nanuk and 
are called Sikhs.” We could desire no better 
test of Indian knowledge than to ask for an 
analysis of all that this sentence implies. 
However, the second volume, on ‘‘ ‘the Native 
Aristocracy and Gentry,” is really very valuable 
and even interesting. The author is a Bengali, 
and has evidently been at pains to learn all 
about the family history of the zamindars 
around Calcutta. As we get to Behar, his 
information becomes less full ; and he says not 
a single word about the great talukdars of Oudh., 
The Appendix is again useful, as giving a list of 
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all the titles of honour ever conferred upon 
natives of India. We proceed to extract from 
Mr. Ghose’s book some things not generally 
known in this country. Among the pensioners 
are no less than sixteen grandsons or grand- 
daughters of Tippu Sultan ; six Delhi princes, 
residing at Benares, who are the lineal heirs of 
the “Great Mogul;” and a representative of 
the Peishwas, who receives as much as £2,000 
a-year. Among other things that have 
interested us are the sixty pages devoted to the 
influential and numerous Tagore family ; the 
enumeration of the charities of the Rani 
Sarnamoyi of Casimbazar, the Baroness Burdett 
Coutts of Bengal, who annually gives away one- 
sixth of her large income; and the number of 
cases in which wealthy natives, with their 
mental and physical powers yet unimpaired, are 
described as having surrendered their property 
to their sons and devoted their old age to 
religious contemplation. The decay of some 
of the old families is referred to; nor are the 
means omitted by which some of the new 
families have risen to wealth. Altogether this 
book gives the best picture of modern history in 
Bengal that we have anywhere seen. 

The Wild Tribes of India. By Horatio 
Bickerstaffe Rowney. (DeLa Rue.) Few sub- 
jects more imperatively demand a scientific 
treatment than that of the hill tribes of India, 
but we regret to say that Mr. Rowney seems to 

ssess no single qualification for the task he 

as so lightly undertaken. He writes as if no 
one had ever written on the subject before, and 
as if a few stories about strange manners and 
customs were all that is required at this time of 
day. He does not state what his own reading 
or personal experience may be. He never refers 
to any printed authority, nor does he anywhere 
mention that some of the tribes at least use 
languages or dialects of their own. Even the 
familiar distinction between Dravidian, Kolarian, 
and Indo-Chinese seems unknown to him. 
Under these circumstances, it would be waste 
of time to subject his book to formal criticism. 
Suffice it to say that he describes the Pathins 
(sic) as being the southernmost of the Afghan 
clans, bordering on Beluchistan ; that he does not 
know that ‘‘ Pabdridhs ” (sic) simply means hill- 
men ; that he says of the wild tribes of Southern 
India that ‘‘ they are all crowded in and about 
the plateau known as the Neilgherry hills ; but 
they are altogether very poor in number, and 
would scarcely be missed if no mention were 
made of them;” and that, of the monolithic 
monuments erected to this day by the Kossyabs 
(sic) of Assam, he writes that “it has not been 
ascertained by whom and under what circum- 
stances they were raised.” Oddly enough, no 
mention is made in the book of {Christian 
missions. 

Ancient India as described by Ktésias the 
Knidian. By J. W. McCrindle. With Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Index. (Triibner.) Students 
of Indian history already owe a debt of grati- 
tude to Mr. McCrindle for his translation of the 
Indika of Arrian and of the Periplus Maris 
Erythraei; and all will join in the hope that 
he may continue the series by giving us the 
— of Strabo and Ptolemy relating to 

dia, and the accounts of Alexander's invasion 

from Arrian and Strabo. But we cannot 
honestly say that these fragments of Ktesias 
are as valuable either as what we have before 
received or as what we are promised in the 
future. After reading them all through, and 
likewise the lengthy comment by Lassen, we 
remain of the same opinion as Lucian, which 
was also the unanimous opinion of the ancient 
world :— 
“‘Ktesias, the son of Ktesiokhos, the Knidian, 
wrote about India and its inhabitants what he 
pa himself saw nor heard from the report of 
others,’’ 


With reference to a question recently dis- 





cussed by Prof. Max Miiller, it may be men- 
tioned that Ktesias (‘‘if anyone considers him 
a competent authority”) loves to expatiate on 
the justice of the Indians; but then he 
attributes the same virtue to the Kynokephaloi, 
or dog-faced men. 


Thirty-eight Years in India. By William 
Tayler. With One Hundred Illustrations by 
the Author. Vol. II. (W. H. Allen.) We 
cannot say that a perusal of this second volume 
has led us to modify the opinion we expressed 
upon the appearance of the first. Its interest 
is mainly personal, and can never extend 
beyond the limited circle of Anglo-Indians. To 
read station and Simla ‘‘ gup” is, to our taste, 
no less disagreeable than to wade through pages 
of official and demi-official correspondence. On 
the main question of the services performed by 
Mr. Tayler as Commissioner of Patna during 
the Mutiny, and of the treatment he received 
from the Bengal Government, the public (i.e. 
the Anglo-Indian public) have long ago made 
up their minds. But we cannot disguise from 
ourselves that the actual course of events at the 
time was greatly influenced by Mr. Tayler’s 
“cantankerosity.” He is not one of those who, 
when smitten on one cheek, turns the other to 
the smiter, or even sits quiet. It was his 
ambition all through not so much to defend 
himself as to put his opponent in the wrong, 
and to indulge the Anglo-Indian vice of writing 
long and strong letters. In the hierarchy 
of the civil service public remonstrance means 
insubordination. When Mr. Tayler sent in his 
resignation and elected to start life anew as a 
law agent, he took (we think) a wise step; but 
it was a step that precluded him from address- 
ing any claims to the Government in the future. 


How India is Governed: being an Account of 
England’s Work in India. By Alexander Mac- 
kenzie. (Kegan Paul, Trench and Co.) The 
design of this little book was well conceived, 
and it is fairly well carried out. It gives, in 
short compass, a sketch of the system of British 
administration in India as it would present 
itself to one who regards it from above and 
from without, rather than within. For the 
author, who describes himself as late member 
of the Madras Legislative Council, must, we 
feel sure, have been a non-official member. On 
the whole, his sketch is clear and impartial, 
though the relative importance of things is not 
always maintained. Unless we have ourselves 
neglected a more recent statute, the members 
of the home council do not hold office “dur- 
ing good behaviour” (p. 10), but for a definite 
term of years (32 & 33 Vict. c. 97); and it is 
certainly wrong to imply (p. 11) that the 
Lieutenant Governor of Bengal is an ex-officio 
member of the Viceroy’s Council. By a curious 
exaggeration, significant in a Madrasi, the 
fiscal functions of a Collector are dwelt upon 
(p. 18) to the entire omission of his no less 
important executive duties, But these are very 
minor faults. Mr. Mackenzie’s book deserves 
a much larger number of readers than we fear 
it will find. 


High Education in India: a Plea for the State 
Colleges. By Roper Lethbridge. (W. H. 
Allen.) This book, together with several pamph- 
lets we have received from India, testifies to 
the excitement which has been aroused by the 
Education Commission presided over by Dr. 
W. W. Hunter. In the result, this excitement 
cannot but do good, though much of it seems to 
have been caused by misapprehensions. The 
matter is too controversial for us to enter 
into here. We will only say that higher 
and primary education need not necessarily 
be promoted at the expense of one another. 
The real object, which seems in a fair way 
of being realised, is to associate both kinds 
of education with local enthusiasm, and 
thus relieve the imperial exchequer. The 





Indians appreciate the advantages of education 
—more so, perhaps, than any other people in the 
world, except the Greek ; and there are plenty 
of rich men among them willing to find the 
money. All that is needed from above is stimulus 
and supervision. Dr. Hunter’s Commission has 
before it the difficult task of reconciling various 
opposing interests. But, because those interests 
are more opposite in appearance than in reality, 
the task, though difficult, is not an impossible 
one. 


Discontent and Danger in India, By A. K. 
Connell. (Kegan Paul, Trench and Oo.) By 
some accident this book failed to receive a 
review at the time of its appearance. We 
notice it now because its subject, when com- 
pared with the subject of the preceding book, 
well illustrates the difference between the late 
and the present vice-royalties. It would be 
impossible to talk now, with any appearance of 
truth, about ‘‘ discontent and danger ” in India. 
Affairs may look smoother than they really are, 
but the country generally, if not prosperous, 
is at least at rest. Even the proposed Land 
Bill for Bengal, of which so much is heard, is 
rather a measure suggested by the Government 
than called for by the people. But three years 
azo the case was different. Suffering in various 
forms ,was then widespread ; and, though it 
may not be accurate to say that there was 
much political danger, there was certainly 
some active discontent. We do not by any 
means agree with all that Mr. Connell has here 
written, for, like a sympathetic advocate, he 
often overstates his case, and his language is 
too vigorous; but his book remains a per- 
manent record of the mischief that will always 
arise in India if the attention of the Govern- 
ment is unduly diverted from internal affairs, 

Jas. 8. Cotton. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


WE have reason to believe that Mr. John 
Morley will become editor of Macmillan’s 
Magazine about the middle of the year, on the 
retirement of Mr. George Grove. 


Tue late Mr. Frederick Martin had retired 
from the editorship of the Statesman’s Year- Book 
before the end of last year. The preparation of 
the volume for this year has been entrusted to 
Mr. J. Scott Keltie. It will appear about the 
time that Parliament opens. 


Mr. Epwarp FE. Morris, of Lincoln 
College, Oxford, who has been for eight years 
head-master of the Melbourne Grammar School, 
has just arrived in England. We stated 
recently that he had been appointed professor 
at Adelaide; but almost immediately after his 
appointment he exchanged to a Ohair of 
Knglish Literature and Modern Languages in 
Melbourne University. To this he will 
return, after a stay in Europe of some twelve 
months, 

THE next volume in the “ Golden Treasury ” 
series will be selections from Cowper’s poems, 
arranged by Mrs. Oliphant. 


Mr. R. Bosworrn! Smitn’s long-expected 
Life of Lord Lawrence will be published on 
Monday, February 12, both in this country and 
America. It will be in two volumes, each of 
between five and six hundred pages. There will 
be two portraits aud several maps. The first 
volume covers the first forty-six years of Lord 
Lawrence's life, down to the outbreak of the 
Mutiny. While special attention is given to the 
historic portions of his career, minor incidents 
have not been neglected which equally help to 
reveal the character of the man. for ———. 
the third and fourth chapters of the first 
volume, which are entirely devoted to his early 
administrative duties in the North-Western 
Provinces, tell many stories illustrating his 
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physical strength, moral courage, and power of 
work. A special chapter is given to the joint 
administration of the two brothers in_ the 
Punjab, distinguishing their characters and ex- 
laining the differences that arose between them. 
bree chapters narrate the work of five years 
(1852-57), when John Lawrence was sole Com- 
missioner of the Punjab, and was in the prime 
of his energy, moral and intellectual. His 
frontier policy towards Afghanistan is here first 
introduced, and shown to have been consistent 
throughout. The second volume opens with 
the Mutiny, and its first chapter is entitled 
‘‘The Hour and the Man.” ‘The Mutiny ills 
eight chapters altogether. One of these gives a 
full account of that part of Lawrence’s policy so 
much attacked by his opponents—the proposal to 
abandon Peshawar to the Afghans rather than 
give up sending reinforcements to the army be- 
fore Delhi. Another chapter treats of a painful 
episode—the vengeance wreaked upon the in- 
habitants of Delhi long after all armed resist- 
ance had ceased, in contrast with which Law- 
rence’s own justics and humanity are brought 
out conspicuously. Five chapters deal with 
Lawrence as Viceroy, his foreign policy and his 
support of tenant-right being made prominent. 


Mr. Wiii1aAmM BiaAck’s novel, Shandon Bells, 
which is now appearing in Harper's Magazine, 
will be published by Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 
in three volumes about the middle of next 
month. The same firm also announce a new 
novel by Miss Yonge, in two volumes, entitled 
Stray Pearls; and a translation of Prof. Ebers’ 
a by Clara Bell, in their cheap series at 
4e, 6d. 

WE are glad to hear that Mr. Williem Cory 
has made some way with a new volume of his 
clever epigrammatic Guide to Modern English 
History. 

Mr. FurNIVALL AND Mr. Stone have the 
first volume of their Old-Spelling Shakspere all 
in type for the New Shakspere Society and 
Messrs. George Bell and Sons; and the “ copy ” 
for the second volume is now in the printers’ 
hands. 

Tue Rev. W. A. Harrison, of the New 
Shakspere Society’s committee, has undertaken 
to edit the first and third quartos of “ Richard 
II.” in the series of ‘‘ Shakspere Quarto Fac- 
similes’” made by Mr. Griggs, and super- 
intended by Mr. Furnivall. Mr. Quaritch has 
doubled the number of subscribers to this 
series. 


Messrs. F. V. WHITE AND Co. will publish, 
in the course of the present month, two novels 
—Facing the Footlights, by Miss Florence 
Marryat, and A Peeress of 1882, by Mre. Fraser 
—both in three volumes. 

Mr. T. FisHer Unwin will publish early 
next week a new and cheaper edition of the 
late Mr. W. B. Clulow’s Sunshine and Shadow. 
This edition will contain the latest revisions of 
the author and a portrait. 

Mr. P. BRoADBENT PRowsDALE, author of 
Glimpses of Olden England, will shortly publish, 
under the title of Old Time Tales, a work 
dealing in a popular manner with some interest- 
ing episodes in English history. 

Mr. 8. BERDMORE, otherwise known as 
‘* Nimshwich,” purposes to publish by sub- 
scription a reprint of four articles contributed 
by him to the Quarterly and Westminster 
Review. The subjects are ‘‘ Thackeray,” ‘‘ The 
Kitchen and the Cellar,” ‘‘ Russia,” and “Car- 
riages, Roads, and Coaches.” Mr. Berdmore’s 
address is 101 Leadenhall Street. 


THE Report of the Harleian Society for the 
past year shows continued prosperity. The 
funds of the society have increased consider- 
ably during the year, and the roll of members 
does not exhibit any decline. The printing of 
the second part of the Visitation of London has 





progressed to the beginning of letter R, and the 
council hope to issue the complete volume before 
1884. The transcript of the Visitation of Glouces- 
ter is all but ready for the press, and several 
other important genealogical works are far 
advanced in progress. The register section will 
before long, it is expected, be enriched by the 
publication of the Registers of Durham Cathe- 
dral, edited by Capt. White. 


THE Rev. J. C. Atkinson has, we understand, 
undertaken the work of preparing a Calendar 
Index of the important records preserved in the 
office of the Clerk of the Peace of the North 
Riding of Yorkshire. A society has been 
formed for the purpose of this publication, of 
which Lord Zetland (the Vice-Lieutenant) is 
the president and Mr. William Brown, of No. 
26 Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, is the hon. 
secretary. From the description given of these 
documents by Mr. J. Cordy Jeaffreson in his 
report to the magistrates, they appear to be of 
more than merely local importance, and to 
contain valuable materials both for the gene- 
alogist and the antiquary, and for writers on 
folk-lore and statistics. The bound volumes 
of accounts, indictments, registers, &c., begin 
ath Elizabeth ; the rolls of deeds, 30 Henry VIII. 
In addition to these there are registers of the 
names of owners of real estates made in com- 
pliance with the statute 1 George I., ‘‘an Act to 
obleige Papists to register their names,” &c., and 
other miscellaneous rolls of oaths and declara- 
tions. Apart from matters of historical interest, 
there must be much that is curious and import- 
antin the shape of archaic words, place-names, 
obsolete customs, &c. We may feel confident 
that Mr. Atkinson, the author of A Glossary of 
the Cleveland Dialect, will consider and note 
these with reference to their philological 
value. 

ALL interested in bibliography will be glad 
to learn that Mr. J. P. Edmond, of Aberdeen, 
who has long been collecting local publica- 
tions, purposes to publish shortly a work 
upon the early printers of Aberdeen. The first 
and best known of these is Kdward Raban, who 
came from Edinburgh to St. Andrews and 
finally settled at Aberdeen in 1622. Of the 
books that issued from Raban’s press, Mr. 
Edmond has been able to discover as many as 
150, in various private and public libraries. 
Raban was succeeded by James Brown, of whom 
32 books are known; then follow John Forbes, 
father and son, with 62 books; and James 
Nicoll, with 19. In his forthcoming work, Mr. 
Edmond will give a list of the titler, in fuil, of 
all the books issued by these four priuters, with 
biographical notices. It will be issued in parts. 
Mr. Edmond will be glad of any information 
bearing on his special subject, to be addressed 
to him at 64 Bon-Accord Street, Aberdeen. 


At the eale in Edinburgh, last Monday, of 
the library of the late Dr. John Brown (author 
of Rab and his Friends), a copy of the privately 
printed edition of Mr. Ruskiu’s Poems (1850) 
fetched thirty-one guineas; Mr. RKuskin’s 
Examples of the Architecture of Venice, £15 10s. ; 
Byron’s copy of Waketield’s Virgil (1796), £15; 
and Turner’s Picturesque Views in England and 
Wales (1838), £11 53. Presentation copies of 
several of Sir W. Stirling Maxwell’s illustrated 
historical works also fetched good prices. 

Tue Oxford University Browning Society’s 
meetings this term will probably be on Feb- 
ruary 8and March 1. Mr. Sidney L. Lee and 
Mr. Beeching having both left Oxtord, their 
place as hon. secretury of the society is now 
filled by Mr. Leonard Huxley, of Balliol. 


AT the meeting of the Clifton Shakspere 
Society held on January 27, reports in connexion 
with ‘‘ Troilus and Cressida” were presented 
from the following departments:—Puns and 
Jests, by Mr. C. H. Waring, and Plants and 
Animals, by Dr. J. E. Shaw. 





Dr. Joun Kocn has in the press a critical 
Trial-edition of the following minor poems of 
Chaucer from Mr. Furnivall’s Parallel Texts of 
them :—“ A B C, Adam Scrivener, The Former 
Age, Fortune, Gentilesse, Stedfastnesse, Truth, 
— or Bukton,, Enyoy to Skogan, 

urse.” 


Tue Old Parish Register of St. Andrew’s, 
Hertford, forms the subject of an article by Mr. 
W. M. Wood in the February number of the 
Antiquary. 

Tue February number of the Bibliographer 
contains an article by Mr. J. Bailey on 
Bishop Bayly’s ‘‘ Practice of Piety,”’ one of the 
most popular books of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, which went through fifty 
_ in the first sixty years after publica- 
jon. 


WE confess that we did not attach importance 
to the story, which recently went the round of 
the papers, of the discovery of the bones of the 
Cid at Sigmaringen, in Southern Germany. 
But it appears that a Spanish archaeologist, 
Sefior Tubino, has satisfied himself of the 
identity of the remains ‘‘after researches at 
Berlin and Paris;” and, on Sunday last, the 
urn containing the bones and ashes was 
solemnly presented to King Alfonso, and by him 
—_— to Burgos, the birthplace of the 

id. 


Pror. Karu Exze has privately printed fifty 
copies of twelve new notes on Shakspere’s text, 
with two notes on the text of ‘* Mucedorus.” 
He maintains that the name Stephano may be 
pronounced ia ‘The Merchant of Venice ” cor- 
rectly as in ‘‘ The Tempest,” and that Shakspere 
did not need to be set right in this particular by 
Ben Jonson. 


MpmE. Rute, whose maiden name was 
Bonaparte-Wyse, but who is better known 
from her first husband, Sig. Ratazzi, has founded 
at Madrid a new weekly Review, political and 
literary, which is to have a sort of international 
character—at least as regards the Latin races. 
Among the Spanish contributors are Emilio 
Castelar, Hector Valera, and Victor Balaguer. 
The title is Matinées espagnoles, 


In the spring of last year the managers of 
the theatre at Bucharest offered two prizes for 
eriginal dramas, in the hope of providing for 
the needy répertoire of the Roumanian stage 
something at once new and national. The 
results of the competition, which have just been 
announced, seem scarcely to have met the most 
modest expectations. Kighteen dramas in all were 
sent to the jury, but three were excluded because 


-the authors had paid no regard to the prescribed 


conditions. Of the remaining fifteen, only one 
was thought worthy of a prize, ‘‘ Fata la Cozia,” 
an historical play in verse, by J. J. Rosca, and 
the author received a sum of 1,060 fra, A 
new competition is now advertised for the 
second prize. 


TuE first volume is announced, at Leipzig, of 
a work upon the folk-lore of the Southern 
Slavs, by Fr. R. Krauss. 


Mr. JoHN ALEXANDER NEALE, who is, we 
understand, both a solicitor and a B.C.L. of 
Oxford, has published a pamphlet on the 
Principles of Land Law Reform (P. 8. King) 
which deserves attention from the practical 
character of its suggestions. His main points 
are—the abolition of every form of tenure 
other than fee simple (including trust estates), 
the establishment of local registries both for 
titles and for encumbrances, and the extinction 
of all such charges as land-tax, tithes, quit- 
rent, &c. It is in this last point, and also in 
the abolition of trust estates (though not of 
trusts), that Mr. Neale makes most pretension 
to novelty. His main object is to encourage 
purchasers by removing the numerons obstacles 
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that now deter ordinary folk from even con- 
templating land as an investment for their 
savings. 








AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 


Messrs. Hovcuton, MIFFLIN AND OCo., of 
Boston, have just published the two first 
yolumes of a new ‘‘ Riverside Edition’ of the 
works of Nathaniel Hawthorne, containing the 
Twice Told Tales and Mosses from an Old Manse. 
This edition, which is edited, with notes, by 
Hawthorne’s son-in-law, Mr. George P. Lath- 
rop, will consist of twelve volumes in all. 
Each volume will have a full-page etching and 
a vignette wood-cut, except that in the con- 
cluding volume a portrait on steel, after the best 
photograph in possession of the family, will bo 
substituted for the etching. Considering Haw- 
thorne’s fame in this country, it is much to be 
desired that this standard edition should also be 
issued here. 


THE same publishers also announce a com- 
plete edition of Mr. Browning’s poems, in 
seven volumes, at the price of twelve dollars 
(say £2 10s.). 

WE are glad to learn from the Nation that 
Mrs. Tenney, the excellent State librarian of 
Michigan, has been exempted from the general 
dismissal of public officials that followed on the 
election of a new Administration. ‘‘The State 
library is safe now for two years.” 


In continuation of a note last week upon 
American reprints, we may add that Lady 
Bloomfield’s Reminiscences can now be bought 
in New York for twenty cents, or tenpence. The 
publishing price in England is 28s. 


Tue editor of the Literary World of Phila- 
delphia, in reply to a question ‘‘ Which are the 
six best novels published within the past five 
years?” gives the following:—Through a 
Needle’s Eye, by Hesba Stretton ; The Wreck of 
the Grosvenor, by Clark Russell; Dosia, by 
Henry Gréville; Margaret Chetwynd, by Susan 
Morley; Airy Fairy Lilian, by the Author of 
‘* Molly Bawn;” and That Lass o’ Louwrie's, by 
Mrs. Burnett. We will content ourselves with 
observing that at least four of the writers are 
women. 


A RECENT Report of the Census Department 
gives some interesting figures concerning the 
absence of education in the United States, 
which we condense from the Nation. It shows 
the numbers in each State, of ten years old and 
over, who cannot read and who cannot write, 
subdivided into ‘‘native whites,’ ‘ foreign 
whites,” and “coloured.” Out of a total 
population above ten years of 36,761,607, those 
unable to read number 4,923,431, or 13°4 per 
cent., and those unable to write number 
6,239,958, or 17 per cent. In 1870, the corre- 
sponding proportions were 16 and 20 per cent. 
Of those who cannot write, native whites show 
87 per cent., foreign whites 12 per cent., and 
the coloured population 70 per cent. As regards 
those who cannot read, the State of Iowa stands 
first, with only 2°4 per cent., closely followed 
by Nebraska and Wyoming. ‘The North-eastern 
States, as a whole, including New England, fall 
behind the Northern Ceutral States, probably 
because of their large manufacturing interests, 
which have drawn to them the Irish, French 
Canadian, and similar classes of immigrants ; 
while the German and Scandinavian elements, 
particularly the better portions of them, have 
gone to the North Central section. Turning to 
the other extreme, the State of South Carolina 
is the most illiterate, then Louisiana, Alabama, 
and Georgia. But it must be added that some 
of the Southern States, such as Florida, Missis- 
sippi, and Georgia, show the greatest propor- 
lionate advance in education, as compared with 
ten years ago, 


FRENCH JOTTINGS. 


AT a meeting of the newly founded Cercle 
historique in Paris this week, a conférence 
was delivered by M. Renan upon the Jewish 
nation. His chief aim was to show that Juda- 
ism at the present day is not an ethnical, but 
a religious term. Ever since the settlement 
of the Jews in Alexandria, they have been 
active in making proselytes. Whole peoples 
have occasionally been converted, such as the 
Felachas of Abyssinia and the Khazars of 
Russia. In short, the modern anti-Semitic 
movement rests upon ignorance of history. 


Wuat is called the ‘‘ edition ne varietur” of 
the complete works of M. Victor Hugo, based 
upon the original MSS., is going on apace. 
Out of a total of about forty-five volumes, 
thirty-one have already appeared; ani the 
success has been so great that 5,500 copies are 
now being struck off, instead of only 2,200 as at 
the beginning. Les Contemplations has just 
appeared ; and the issue for February will con- 
sist of ZL’ Homme qui rit, now first published in 
twovolumes. The publishers are MM. Hetzel 
and Quantin ; the price is7 frs. 50 c. per volume 
of about 500 pages. 

Pror. Paut STapFER has published (Paris : 
Fischbacher), in a new edition, the portion of his 
excellent Shakespeare et l’Antiquité relating to 
“* Julius Caesar,”’ ‘‘ Coriolanus,”’ and ‘‘ Antony 
and Cleopatra.” It forms a very useful intro- 
duction to the study of Shakspere’s Roman 
Plays. 

AT the last meeting of the Académie francaise, 
M. Ernest Legouvé read a chapter from his 
forthcoming book— tudes et Souvenirs de Thédtre 
—in which he dwelt upon the part contributed 
by chance experiences to the creation of works 
of genius. 


TuE Catalogue of the ‘‘ Bibliothéque des 
meilleurs Romans ¢trangers ”’ (Paris : Hachette) 
now contains about three hundred volumes, of 
which the great majority are translations from 
the English. Miss Braddon comes first with 
38 volumes, Dickens has 29, the late Lord 
Lytton 27, Wilkie Collins 16, Thackeray 9, 
Mrs. Gaskell 7. 


THE Nouvell: Revue for January 15 opens 
with a weird story by M. Tourgenieff, entitled 
‘* Apres la Mort;” and the Revue des Deuw- 
Mondes of the same date has a paper by M. 
Albert Sorel, on the decline of Prussia after 
the death of Frederick the Great. 


Tue progress of historical studies in South- 
western Trance is murked this year by the 
simultaneous announcement of two new Reviews 
devoted to original research and to the printing 
of unpublished documents. ‘These are the 
Revue des Basses-Pyrénées et des Landes, 
edited by M. Paul Labrouche, and Archives 
historiques de la Guscogne, published under 
the auspices of the Historical Society of 
Gascony. Any profits which may accrue to the 
former of these are to be devoted to the publica- 
tion, in Elzevir form, of inedited MSs. or of 
rare works on the couutry, as a prime to the 
original subscribers. 








ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


We have on our table:—7'le Age to Come, by 
Albert Hide (Kegan Paul, Trench and Co.) ; 


Lhe Office and Werk of a Priest in the Church uf 


God: Meditations, Addresses, and an Ordina- 
tion Sermon, by the Rev. John Eddowes 
(Rivingtons); A Life of Consecration : Memorials 
of Mrs. Mary Legge, by One of her Sons 
(Nisbet); lutroductury Hints to English Readers 
of the Uld Testament, by the Rev. John A. 
Cross (Longmans); Zhe Cumulative Lvidences 
of Divine Revelation: Lectures addressed to 
Teachers engaged in the Higher Education 





of Girls, by L. F. March Phillipps (Cam- 


bridge: Deighton, Bell); Prophecy: its Nature 
and Evidence, by the Rey. R. A. Redford 
(Religious Tract Society); The Frinciples of 
Natural Religion, and the Truths Established 
Thereby, by Charles McArthur (Hodder and 
Stoughton) ; Un/fulfilled Prophecy, in Proof of 
the 4ruth of Scripture, by the Rev. Bourchier 
Wray Savile (Longmans); Z'he Reasonableness 
of Christianity, by William M. Metcalfe 
(Paisley: Gardner); Beliefs about Man, by 
M. J. Savage (Triibner); The Service of 
Humanity, and other Sermons, by Stewart D. 
Headiam (John Hodges); A Concise Exposition 
of St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans, by the Rev. 
Joseph Benjamin M‘Caul (Bagster) ; An Analy- 
sis of Butler’s Analogy of Iteligion, aud T'hree 
Sermons on Human Nature, by the Rev. Joseph 
Angus (Religious Tract Society); First Readings: 
Christian Doctrine (Bemrose) ; &c., &e. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 


ARMENIA, 1883. 

Uron her soil they say those violets grew 

That wove a fragrant carpet for the feet 

Of curious Eve, ere by that Snake’s deceit 
The world lost innocence and suffering knew. 
Brave Noe, riding with his motley crew, 

Her highest hill-top, black above the sheet 

Of turbid waters, hail’d as resting-seat, 
And thither in his batter’d life-bout drew. 
Such honour had she in the years agone, 

Whose lands lie desolate beneath the sky, 
Whose people, now, the tyrant tramples on, 

While few are fain to listen to their cry. 
Oh! pray we that before her day be done 

She taste again the sweets of liberty ! 

Peroy E. PINKERTON, 








OBITUARY. 
WILLIAM HENLEY JERVIS. 


THE death, on Saturday last, January 27, of the 
Rev. William Henley Jervis, aiter a very short 
illness, will be regretted by a large circle of 
attached friends, as well as by many who only 
knew him as an author. Mr. Jervis, who took 
his wife’s name some years ago, was a son of 
the late Dean Pearson, of Salisbury, and elder 
brother of Canon Pearson, of Windsor, whose 
sudden death last year deeply affected him, and 
produced a shock trom which he never entirely 
recovered. Born in 1813, he was educated at 
Harrow, where he won some of the first prizes 
in the school at the unurually early aye of 
fitteen, and at Christ Church, Oxford, where 
he took a second class in 1835. He was for 
some years Hector of St. Nicholas, Guildford, 
and held up to his death a prebendal stall at 
Heytesbury—abolished by recent legislation, 
so that the dignity dies with him. To the 
general public Mr. Jervis was best known as 
the author of a learned and interesting work 
on the history of the Church of . France, 
from the Concordat of Bologna to the close 
of the First Empire, the concluding volume 
of which appeared only last year. Like his 
brother, he was a man who shunned, rather 
than courted, notoriety ; but his sweetness of 
disposition aud the charm of his conversation 
eudeared him tv those—and they were not a 
few, and of various schools of thought—who 
enjoyed the privilege of his friendship. He 
was buried on Thursday (lebruary 1) in the 
churchyard of Sonning beside his brother, Canon 
Pearson, late vicar of that parish, 
H. N. OxenuAM. 





MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE Nineteenth Century for this month contains 
another of those Kast Auglian sketches by the 
Rev. Dr. Jessopp which ro one should omit to 
read. As always, Dr. Jessopp writes from his 





own experience ; but in the present case the 
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experience is not that of his own eyes and ears, 
but is derived from’researches in the muniment- 
room of a Norfolk manor. The paper is called 
‘* Village Life in Norfolk Six Hundred Years 
Ago,” and it was originally delivered as a 
lecture to a parish audience. The only com- 
plaint we have to make is that Dr. a 
materials would evidently have supplied half- 
a-dozen such articles. But perhaps these are 
treats yet tocome. The Duke of Argyll’s paper 
on “ The Economic Condition of the Highlands 
of Scotland” is also far above the average of 
magazine articles; and M. Reinach’s, despite 
its unpleasant title and its not very pleasant 
concluding words, is the best account of Gam- 
betta’s political programme that we have yet 
seen. This number of the Nineteenth Century 
is very strong, almost throughout. 


THE current number of the Journal of Phil- 
ology contains a scholarly, patient, and cautious 
study by Mr. Driver, the new Regius Professor 
of Hebrew at Oxford, on some alleged linguistic 
affinities of the Elohist. It is one of those 
criticisms (of which one only regrets that there 
are so few) which are instructive, not only from 
the flight they throw on the standpoint of the 
writer, but from their contribution of fresh, 
amg judgments on linguistic problems. 

inute as the problems may be, they acquire 
an importance from the weight which has 
recently been attached to their solution as sub- 
sidiary to the Grafian hypothesis relative to the 
date of the Elohist. The study may indeed be 
called a criticism of a criticism, for Giesebrecht, 
whom Mr. Driver examines, has himself ex- 
amined, with ability and some success, his 
predecessor, Ryssel; indeed, the introductory 
pages to Giesebrecht’s article in Stade’s Zeit- 
schrift (see Jahrgang 1881, pp. 177-87) still 
deserve a careful perusal. The point of Mr. 
Driver’s criticism is that Giesebrecht numbers 
words instead of weighing them, and that 
the linguistic phenomena adduced by him 
do not oblige us to place the Elohist in 
the very late period between 700 and 450 
B.c. Mr. Driver does not deny that the 
Grafian hypothesis may possibly be correct, but 
only that the method employed by Giesebrecht 
is an inadequate support of this or any other 
hypothesis. Of the Aramaisms and later 
usages which have been discovered in the 
Elohistic phraseology, many, as Mr. Driver 
shows, have no existence, while others are 
isolated and ambiguous. Mr. Driver allows, 
indeed, that there is a residuum which, perhaps, 
cannot be removed, but doubts whether such 
sporadic instances can safely be taken as indica- 
tions of a late date. He wonders at the general 
purity of the Elohist’'s Hebrew. And yet, as 
Kuenen has asked, why should not a devoted 
student of the earlier Hebrew records have been 
capable of writing such comparatively pure 
Hebrew as the Elohist ? That some of the later 
students of the Scriptures failed to reproduce the 
ancient style is no reason why others should not 
have succeeded ; and some phenomena of the 
prophetic literature in its present form appear 
to some to be favourable to Kuenen’s view. 


THE current number of the Revue historique has 
an important article by M. Fournier on ‘ Les 
Affranchisements du V° au XIII° Sitcle.” It 
is founded on a survey of early documents 
dealing with the emancipation of serfs, and 
mes in a new light the policy of the Church. 

e aims at showing that the Church played a 
double part; it urged the laity to emancipate 
without restriction, and then took the emauci- 
pated serfs under its own patronage, from which 
it strove to prevent their escape. The Church, 
he argues, deserves neither praise nor blame; 
it acted from purely economic motives. The 
conditions of society rendered slave cultivation 
hazardous; free cultivators attached to the 
lands which they tilled were the best means 





of favouring production. This state of things 
the Church strove to bring about, and sought, 
while doing so, to protect especially its own 
interests. M. Babeau writes on ‘‘ The Repre- 
sentation of the Third Estate in the Assemblies 
of the {Sixteenth Century,” and traces a 
certain amount of constitutional progress 
hitherto overlooked. In the ‘‘ Bulletin,’ Baron 
Cipolla gives a valuable account of the works 
published in Italy relating to the anniversary 
of the Sicilian Vespers. 


In the Nuova Antologia of January 13, 
Sig. Zanella calls attention to a literary 
paralle), forgotten in England, between Addison 
aud Gasparo Gozzi. He gives an account of 
Venetian journalism, and compares the Osser- 
vatore, which tozzi began to publish in 1761, 
with Addison’s Spectator. Sig. Luciani, in view 
of the Exhibition of Ancient Art announced 
to take place in Rome, calls attention to the 
wealth of Italy in illuminated MSS., and gives 
an account of some of the most famous which 
exist in its numerous libraries. 








SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF 
HENRY MARTYN. 


WueEn the history of Christian missions is 
mentioned the mind at once reverts to the 
career of Henry Martyn. His supremacy in 
the mathematical circles of Cambridge, the 
general feeling of those skilled in the Uriental 
languages that, had his life been spared, he 
would have ranked among the greatest of 
Eastern linguists (in justification of which 
belief it may be mentioned that a revision of 
his Persian New Testament, nearly seventy 
years after its first appearance in print, was 
the last literary labour of Prof. Palmer), and 
the romance which surrounds his love for Miss 
Lydia Grenfell have all conspired to invest his 
memory with especial attraction. His grand- 
nephew, Mr. Henry Martyn Jeffery, I’.B.S., 
has just edited, as a supplement to the Journal 
of the Royal Institution of Cornwall, two sets 
of unpublished letters (sixteen in all) which 
were written by Henry Martyn between the 
years 1805 and 1808, and have ever since been 
preserved by Mr. Jeffery’s relatives. To the 
correspondence is prefixed two pedigrees—one 
of the Martyn family, the other of the descend- 
ants of the Rev. Malachy Hitchins, with whom 
both Henry Martyn and Lydia Grenfell were 
connected. The following portion of a letter 
written from Cawnpore in 1809 is particularly 
referred to by Mr. Jeffery as showing the 
missionary’s altered feelings towards his love in 
Cornwall :— 

‘* But I never expect to see England more, nor do I 
expect that, though all obstacles should be removed, 
she would ever become mine unless I came for her, 
and I now do not wonder at it, though I did be- 
fore. If any one of my sisters had had such a 
proposal made to them I would never have con- 
sented to their going, so you may see the affair is 
ended between us. My wish is that she would be 
scribe for you all, and I promise, on my part, to 
send you, through her, an ample detail of all my 
proceedings; also, she need not imagine that 4 may 
torm another attachment—in which vase she might 
suppose a correspondence with an unmarried lady 
might be productive of difficulties—for, after one 
disappointment, Iam not likely to try my chance 
again, and, if I do, I will give her the earliest 
intelligence of it with the same frankness with 
which 1 have always dealt.” 

To us the extract seems rather to indicate that 
his sentiments were unchanged. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
EARLY REFERENCES TO JEWS IN ENGLAND. 
Eggesford, North Devon: Jan. 29, 1883. 


It may be worth while to notice, since Sir 
James Ramsay has called attention to the sub- 





ject, that conversions of Jews to Christianity 
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were not infrequent in England during the 
fourteenth and tifteenth centuries, and that the 
baptisms of Job (Henry V.’s physician) and 
of Richard de Cicilia (prob. Sicily) are by no 
means without parallels. In 1358 Edward ITI. 
endowed John de Castello with an annual 
income on abjuring Judaism (vide Tovey, 
Anglia-Judaica, p. 220) ; and Stow tells us that 
in 1392 Richard II. pensioned William Piers, 
another Jewish convert. Similarly, a young 
Jewess was baptised under royal auspices 
in Henry IV.’s reign. The House for 
Jewish Converts, as I have had occasion to 
remark already in the ACADEMY, received 
poor Jewish converts from 1233—the date of 
its foundation—until the eighteenth century ; 
and the files of accounts of this institution for 
many years, which are preserved at the Record 
Office, show that as many as twenty-two Jews 
resided within its walls during the early years 
of Edward IIL.’s reign, and that five Jews were 
living there in 1421—the date of the conversion 
to which Sir James Ramsay referred last week. 
The importance to be attached to these 
notices of the Jews lies in the fact that our 
historians have persistently stated that the 
Jews were wholly absent from England between 
the date of Edward I.’s order of banishment 
(1290) and the grant of permission to resettle 
here made by Cromwell in 1656. Mr. J. R. 
Green goes so far as to assert that ‘‘ from the 
time of Edward to that of Cromwell no Jew 
touched English ground.” Commentators of 
popular Elizabethan literature have, therefore, 
often been puzzled to account for the frequent 
references found there to ** the tribe of Levi.” 
A little further investigation into Anglo-Jewish 
history than the subject usually receives is, 
however, clearly capable of removing their 
difficulty. 8. L. LEE. 





Fern Bank, Higher Broughton, Manchester : 
Jan. 27, 1883. 

The following extract from the volume of 
Lancashire Gleanings which I have now in the 
press may interest Sir James Ramsay, who has 
sent to the ACADEMY several references to 
Jews in England in the latter part of the 
fourteenth century. In the Culcheth deeds, 
ranging from the reign of Henry III. to that 
of George II., there are many names of local 
persons and places. The abstracts of these 
deeds, made by Mr. William Beamont, have 
been printed in the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Historical Notes, vol. i., 1878. Several of them 
appear to give evidence of tbe presence in 
Lancashire of some persons of consideration 
who were either Jews or of Jewish extraction 
at dates later than the expulsion of that race 
from England. 

In the ‘‘Summarie” of Stow we read, under 
the date of 1291, that the 


“King banished all the Jewes out of England, 
giving them to bear their charges till they were 
out of his Realme, the number of Jewes then 
expulsed were 15 M. 9 persons.”’ 


To a deed executed on the Monday after the 
feast of All Hallows, 129s, there is appended 
the name of John le Ju. On the Friday after 
St. Nicholas’ Day, 1322, a deed was executed 
to which Hugh le Jew was a witness. His 
name appears in the same capacity to a deed 
dated Friday in the week of Pentecost, 1524. 
On the morrow of St. Catharine the Virgin, 
1331, the name of Thomas le Jew, the clerk, 
appears asa witness. On Sunday next before 
St. Andrew’s Day, 1334-35, and on the Sunday 
after the feast of the decollation of St. John, 
1338-39, we have the name of Hugh le Jew. 
Probably the name of Thomas asa cleric may 
be held to indicate that these witnesses were 
all conformists to the established faith. 


If other references to the Jews in Lancashira 
at this early date exist, they have not attracted 
attention. Witiram E. A. Axon. 








VAMBERY'S ‘‘ ORIGIN OF THE HUNGARIANS.” 
London: Jan. 29, 1883. 

I am confident that if Mr. Howorth refers to 
Paul Hunfilvy’s ZHthnographie von Ungarn— 
especially to §42 and pp. 256, 257—he will allow 
that his eminent opponent has never tried to 
account for the Turkish elements in Hungarian 
by the influence of “colonies of Comans and 
other Turks” who settled in Hungary after the 
early twelfth century, as he makes Hunfilvy do 
at p. 64 of last week’s ACADEMY. The Pesth 
Professor’s conclusion is quite different, being 
that the Turkish ‘“‘culture-words” of the 
vocabulary which possess historical value were 
borrowed prior to the national settlement in 
Hungary—899-900. Briefly, the premisses from 
which he draws it are as follow:—The lan- 
guage marks three stages for the purposes of 
the ethnographer: (1) the “genetic” stage 
(§ 41), where the horse and the dog are the 
only domesticated animals, and war, fishing, 
and the chase the only occupations, the relative 
vocabulary being pure Ugrian ; (2) the advance 
to the pastoral stage, with a partial knowledge 
of agriculture, the vocabulary being Turkish 
(§ 42) ; and (3) the period of Sclavonic influence, 
marking the advance to a settled and semi- 
civilised condition (§ 43). Further, under (2)/it 
is pointed out that the borrowed Turkish names 
for cattle, sheep, field, domestic implements, 
&c., belong to a tongue more nearly allied to 
the modern Tchuvash than to any other Turkish 
dialect (pp. 176-78); and, in a separate sec- 
tion on the Kumau language, it is distinctly 
argued (p. 264 and note 476) that Kuman 
belonged to a different branch of the 
Turkish group of tongues from Tchuvash or 
the nearly allied dialect in question. It would 
have been somewhat singular had Hunfalvy 
attributed a false importance to the influence 
of this dead Kumanian Turkish, seeing that he 
is a comparatively late convert to the belief 
that the Kumans were Turks and not Ugrians. 
He certainly held the opposite view when he 
contributed his article ‘‘ Ungarn” to Rotteck 
and Welcker’s Staatslexikon; and his change of 
opinion may perhaps be due to the arguments 
of the late Robert Roesler (Roméinische Studien, 
pp. 337-39), to whoss ‘‘good work” in these 
fields Mr. Howorth calls attention in what he 
will permit me to call the all too gentle com- 
plaints of their habitual neglect by Englishmen 
which wind up his notice of Vambery’s book. 

A, R. FAIRFIELD. 








SHUCKBURGH’S ‘‘ LYSIAS,”’ 
Eton College, Windsor : Jan. 27, 1883. 

I am not unwise enough to make any appeal 
against your reviewers condemnation of my 
Lysias; but I venture to ask to be allowed to 
explain why “there is not a word about the 
speech repl Tav idiwy edepyeriay, tho main author - 
ity used in the Life,” 

Tho reason is simply that the speech in ques- 
tion is not extant, nor any fragmont of it beyond 
five words quoted by Harpocration, I+ had, 
therefore, nothing to do with the Life, and is 
mentioned in its proper place—i.e., in the list of 
speeches quoted by Harpocration, p. 369. 

Eve.yn 8. SuuckburcH. 


The College, Glasgow : Jan. 31, 1883. 
It is an act of simple justice to Mr. E. 8, 
Shuckburgh’s excellent edition of sixteen ora- 
tions of iuysias to protest against the strange 
unfairness of the notice of that book which 
appeared in the AcapEemy of January 27. I 
am entitled to make this protest, since the 
writer has introduced my name, saying that 





Mr. Shuckburgh would have avoided some 
alleged “blunders” if he had read my Aftic 
Orators. That Mr. Shuckburgh had studied 
the book in question—on some points in which 
he makes criticisms which I value highly—the 
reviewer must have discovered if he had read 
beyond the Introduction, out of which he has 
picked a few trivial points for censure, while 
totally ignoring its general merit. Not one 
word does he say of Mr. Shuckburgh’s careful 
and excellent Notes, Appendices, and Indices. 
Having used Mr. Shuckburgh’s book, and 
examined it minutely from beginning to end, 
I wish to say that, in my opinion, it is an 
admirable piece of scholarly work in its 
kind, and, beyond doubt, the most important 
help to the school study of Lysias which has yet 
appeared in this country. 
R. O, Jess. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, Feb. 5, 5 p.m. 
Meeting. 
5 p.m. London Institution: ‘*The Physiology 
of the Brain,”’ by Mr. Aubrev TLusband. 
6 p.m. Gresham Cvicze: “Alpine Health 

Resorts,” I., by Dr. E. ‘\ymes Thompson. 

7.30 pan. Arist >.clian: ** Kant’s Critic of Pure 

Reason” (continucu), by Mr. E. B. Bax. 
8p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, “Solid 

and Liquid Illuninating Agents,” II., by Mr. 

Leopold Field. 
8p.m. Victoria Institute: ‘The Unknown and 

the Unknowable,” by the Rev. J. Lias. 

TUESDAY, Feb.6,3p.m. Royal Institution : “ Primaeval 
Ancestors of Existing Vegetation,” IV., by Prot. 
W. C. Williamson. 

6 p.m. Gresham College: “ Alpine Health 
Resorts,” IT., by Dr. E. Symes Thompson, 

8p.m. Society of Arts: * Social Conditions and 
Prospects in Madagascar,” by the Rev. J. Peill. 

8p.m. Civil Engineers: * Mild Steel for the 
Fireboxes of Locomotives in the United States,” by 
Mr. John Fernie. 

8.30 p.m. Zoological: “ Additions to the Me- 
nagerie in January,” by the Secretary; “ A New 
Pigeon of the Genus Otidiphaps,” by Messrs. Salvin 
and Godman; “Further Notes on Tragelaphus 
gratus,” by Mr. Sclater ; “Supplementary Notes on 
the Avifauna of the Argentine Republic,” by Mr. 
E. W. White. 

WEDNESDAY, Feb.7, 8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ The 
Modern Lathe,” by Mr. J. H. Evans. 

8 p.m. Geological: ‘The Metamorphic and 
Overlying Rocks in Parts of Ross and Inverness- 
shires,” by Mr. Henry Hicks, with Petrological 
Notes by Prof. T. G. Bonney; ‘* The Lower Car- 
boniferous Rocks in the Forest of Dean, as repre- 
sented in Typical Sections at Drybrook,”’ by Mr. 
E. Wethered; “The Relation of the So-called 
‘Northampton Sand’ of North Oxfordshire to the 
Clypeus Grit,’’ by Mr. E. A. Walford. 

$s p.m. British Archaeological: ‘The Old 
Traders’ Signs in St. Paul’s Churchyard,” by Mr. 
H. Syer Cuming; ‘“* Notes on Richard Cromwell,” 
by Mr. Geo, Lambert. 

Tuurspay, Feb. 8, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘The 
Spectroscope and its Applications,’ IV., by Prot. 
Dewar. 

6 p.m. Gresham _ College: “Alpine Health 
Resorts,” ITI., by Dr. E. Symes Thompson. 

7 p.m. London Institution: **The Proper Use 
of Modern Classical Architecture,’ by Prof. Robert 

err. 

8p.m. Royal Academy : ‘Modern Architectural 
Practice,” by Mr. A. Waterhouse. 

8 p.m. Society for the Encouragement of the 
Fine Arts: ‘* Arts of Ancient Egypt,’? by Mr. W. M. 
Flinders Petrie. 

8 p.m. Mathematical: “ The Sylvester-Kempe 
Quadruplane,” by Mr. H. Hart; ‘Curves obtained 
by an Extension of Maclaurin’s Method of con- 
structing Conics,’” by Mr. 8S. Roberts; ** A Method 
for reducing a Certain Differential Expression to 
the Standard Form,” by Mr. J. Grittiths ; ‘* The Use 
of Certain Differential Operators in the Theory of 
Equations,” by Mr. J. Hammond, 

8 p.m. Telegraph Engineers: “The Magnetic 
Storm of November 17, 1882,”’ by Mr, James Graves ; 
* A Magnetic Storm in India” and “ Marth Current s 
in India,” by Mr. E. O. Walker; “ Earth Currents, 
Sun Spots, and Electric Storms,’ by Mr. Alex. J. 8. 
Adams. 

Fripay, Feb. 9, 6 pm. Gresham College: “ Alpine 
Health Resorts,” 1V., by Dr. EF. Symes Thompson. 

S$p.m. New Shakspere : * The Witches in Shak- 
spere,” by Miss Grace Latham. 

9pm. Royal Institution: * Emerson and his 
Views of Nature,’ by Mr. Moncwre D. Conway. 

SATURDAY, Feb. 10,3 pan. Royal Iustitution: * Episodes 
in the Life of Lord Lawrence,” IV., by Mr. R. Bos- 
worth Smith. 

3 p.m. Physical: Annual General Mecting; 
“The Graphic Representation of the Duty and 
Efticiency of Electric Motors,” by Prof, Silvanus 
Thompson, 


Royal Institution: Monthly 
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SCIENCE. 
ROSTAND AND BENOIST’S CATULLUS. 


©. Valeri Catulli Liber.—Les Poésies de 
Catulle. Traduction en Vers francais par 
Eugéine Rostand. Texte revu d’aprés les 
Travaux Jes plus récents de la Philologie. 
Avec un Commentaire critique et explicatif 
par E. Bénoist. (Paris: Hachette.) 


Tue work before us is probably the most 
careful study of Catullus that has yet ap- 
peared in France. Couat’s volume, reviewed 
some years ago in the pages of the AcapEeMy, 
occupied itself mainly with discussions on the 
life of the poet and the characteristics of his 
style; it rarely entered into questions of 
reading or interpretation. The present edition 
presents us with a detailed examination, 
critical and exegetical alike, of all the poems ; 
and all are translated. Of the merits of M. 
Rostand’s verse it is not for the present writer 
to speak; to criticise an ouvrage couronné 
would be presumptuous in any but a French- 
man or one trained by long familiarity with 
French poetry; nor will the limits of 
space permit of any extracts. But, so far as 
I am permitted to form an opinion, it is 
generally close and often felicitous and ex- 
quisite. 

M. Bénoist’s part of the work falls more 
immediately within the scope of philological 
criticism. He has spared no pains to bring 
it up to the standard of modern criticism and 
research. It seems strange that no French- 
man before him should have thought of 
utilising the MS. resources of the National 
Library, containing, as that library does, one 
of the two best MSS. of Catullus, for recon- 
structing the text of the poems. And yet, I 
believe, this is so, perhaps owing to the ex- 
travagant importance attached to Lachmann’s 
verdict in his edition of 1829, which pro- 
nounced all extant codices of Catullus to 
agree with one or other of the two (D and L) 
selected by him as the basis of his text. 
This tradition, in spite of M. Sydow’s late 
re-assertion of it, may now be regarded 
as overthrown; and within the last twenty 
years the codex Germanensis (G), which M. 
Naudet was the first to mention in his edition 
of 1826, has been thoroughly and minutely 
collated by a series of investigators supple- 
menting and correcting each other. M. 
Bonnet’s scrupulous examioation of G, pub- 
lished in the Revue critique, is now reinforced 
by M. Bénoist’s personal inspection; and it 
is probable that no MS. is so thoroughly 
known as this, the earliest, it would seem, of 
Catullus. 

With G, M. Bénoist has conjoined the 
Oxford Canonici MS., known since my 
edition as O, to form the foundation of his 
text, only occasionally calling in the aid 
of other codices. In this he has virtually 
followed Biihrens; and whatever objections 
may be taken to the views of the latter will 
apply almost equally to the present editor. 
But this is not the place for a reconsideration 
of that question, which, however, I cannot 
too emphatically repeat, is a very complex 
one and will hardly remain in its present 
position, even if no new MS. turns up, 
as is quite possible. Still, I may be per- 
mitted to observe that if the verses from the 
second poem on the Sparrow, quoted in the 





Scholia of the Nice MS. of Juvenal, were 
written, as stated in the Revue de Philologie, 
in the twelfth century, we have an in- 
dependent witness of some value for the 
goodness of a group of Catullian MSS., classed 
by M. Bénoist among those of the secondary 
order, and known in my edition as B La' V ; 
for the words in these quoted verses present 
in their spelling a more or less exact agree- 
ment with these three MSS., and not with 
G or O. 

M. Bénoist has adopted what I think a 
very wise plan of separating his critical notes 
from the commentary. ‘The text of the 
poems is printed opposite M. Rostand’s 
translation, and, with a Life of the poet and 
an interesting Preface, forms vol. i. The 
commentary, of which the half containing 
i-Ixiii. is only yet published, will form vol. ii. 
Prefixed to it is a very careful and judicial 
discussion on the MSS. and editions. The 
editor has included in his review of the 
naturally extensive mass of Catullian litera- 
ture most of the smaller works of any merit 
which have appeared in Germany or elsewhere 
within the last thirty years—a task of some 
delicacy, for, truth to speak, the amount of 
enlightenment in these pamphlets is apt to be 
of the very smallest, and it is only now and 
then that really important contributions are 
made by able men, such as Siiss, Schultze, or 
Pauckstadt. I regret, however, not to find 
among them the little brochure of Alexandri 
Tartara, now in its third edition, and of which 
I hope to have an occasion of again speaking 
soon. 

For the text the basis adopted was that of 
Lucian Miiller’s edition of 1873, modified by 
constant consultation of the Germanensis and 
Oxford MSS. (G and O). In following L. 
Miiller, M. Bénoist was committing himself 
to the guidance of a metrical expert of the 
first eminence ; and his edition is throughout 
marked by an unusually accurate study of 
the various rhythms used by Catullus, a point 
in which it contrasts remarkably with most 
French commentaries on classical authors. 
See, eg., the notes on the pure iambic 
ec. xxix., on the scazon xxxvii., on the gall- 
iambic Ixiii. We consider this a point of 
primary importance in an author whose metre 
is so delicate as Catullus’s. Even in the 
present day critics may be found who will 
admit in xxix. corrections which involve a 


violation of the pure iambic rhythm by which 


the poet obviously bound himself. But where 
L. Miiller is not following the sure guidance 
of metre, he is less trustworthy ; and here we 
cannot think M. Bénoist wise in accepting 
his text. A notable instance is xli. 8, where 
Gand O give solet. et ymaginosum. Here L. 
Miiller prints the weak correction sole¢ esse 
imaginosa, against all probability no less of 
palaeography than of style; and this is printed 
by Bénoist, though no instance of imaginosus 
in the sense of “ fantastic,” or, as Teuffel 
expresses it, “ quae solet imaginationes sibi 
fingere animo,” can be cited to support it. 
Ona the other hand, our editor is not always 
felicitous in the new readings which he has, 
sometimes following MSS., introduced on his 
ovn responsibility. iv. 9, he keeps the MS. 
reading A wel te sic ipse flagitabam, and 
explains wel sic ‘* par exemple de la maniére 
suivante,” “ voici 4 peu pris de quelle facon je 





te réclamais 4 elles.”” But allowing, what it 
is nearly impossible to believe, that 4, as an 
interjection, could have been used here b 

Catullus, it is surely against all rules of good 
Latin to separate wel from sic by te if uel sie 
are to be taken together as M. Bénoist sug- 
gests. Nor can we think that his support of 
uinctos in iv. 20, is at all likely to displace 
the generally accepted zunctos. It is true 
that O has uictos, G uictos, several other 
MSS. winctos. But the two words are so 
constantly interchanged in the writing of 
almost every period as to make the authority 
of MSS., especially MSS. as late as those of 
Catullus, weigh very little in comparison with 
considerations drawn from the meaning of the 
passage. Now here we can understand why the 
poet, in his search for Camerius, might wish 
to have all the winds of heaven yoked together 
to expedite him ia his pursuit ; but why should 
he wish to have them bound in a skin like 
Ulysses ? Surely the consequences to that 
hero of opening his skin and letting the 
winds out were sufficiently fatal to deter any- 
one from wishing for such a possession in 
future. Sometimes, again, there are noticeable 
omissions in regard to opinions or conjectures 
of eminent critics—eg, x. 27, mi anime, 
Bergk’s clever emendation of mane me; 
occasionally small errors in the citation of 
readings—as xxxi. 13, where lucidae is stated 
as read in my MS. B, being really a con- 
jecture of B. Venator. 

Passing to the Exegetical Commentary, I 
must at once acknowledge the gratification 
which I cannot but feel in finding so full and 
ample a recognition of my own labours as an 
expositor of Catullus. M. Bénoist has indeed 
done me not only justice, but much more 
than justice; my only fear is that he may 
have brought my name too prominently 
before the French public. To be thus 
quoted in a work crowned by the French 
Academy is, in truth, an honour which may 
console me for the slight recently put upon 
my life-labour in a newly published History 
of Roman Literature, by a member of my 
own university, in which all that I have done 
for Catullus is ignored and my name passed 
over in contemptuous silence. Sie wos non 
uobis. 

M. Bénoist’s commentary is perhaps too 
distinctly modelled on mine to permit of 
my estimating it impartially; nay, I must 
even confess to a slight feeling of disappoint- 
ment not to find more of his own, 
which might induce me to reconsider or 
modify my views. He will, I hope, accept 
this avowal in the spirit in which it is meant. 
I should feel, if less grateful, perhaps more 
really satisfied if his own researches and judg- 
ments occupied a more prominent place than 
he has allowed them. He has done most 
wisely to quote from time to time the excel- 
lent remarks and admirable criticisms of his 
countrymen, MM. Naudet, Boissier, and Patin. 
They form to an Englishman not the least 
interesting part of his pages. It is pro- 
voking that modesty should have made him 
over-chary of stating or broaching new views 
of his own. Ina poet so full of difficulties 
as Catullus—ditficulties which, intimately as 
they are connected with the deplorable cor- 
ruption of the MSS., are hardly likely to be 
ever finally elucidated—a scholar of M, 
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Bénoist’s mark is, if I may venture to 
say so, peculiarly called upon to show 
his originality, to propound new theses, 
to put out tentative feelers of criticism. 
In this, if we are not mistaken, his exegesis 
has, so far as it has yet gone, hardly achieved 
what might be expected. But the most 
trying portion of the poems Ixvi., Ixvii., Ixviii., 
is yet before him; in these, if anywhere, he 
will have abundant scope for originality. 

It must not be supposed from this that the 
new commentator is without viewa of his own 
as to the interpretation of particular passages. 
They are to be found here and there, notably 
in xxii., where Mr. Munro’s discussion of my 
views elicits from M. Bénoist a partial, but 
considerably qualified, concurrence. Again, 
the distinction (p. 406), started by Naudet 
and carried out in detail by Patin, between 
molles and teneri uersus is interesting and 
requires examination. More questionable— 
indeed, at first blush quite startling—is the 
view (pp. 367-69) that the poem Phasellus 
ille contains no actual history, but narrates 
a purely imaginary voyage. I should be 
glad to speak at length of these and many 
similar points which the volume suggests, 
but space forbids. The book is printed in a 
clear though rather small type, and possesses 
a shape which makes it very commodious for 
reading. R. Extis. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


Messrs. W. H. ALLEN AND Co. will shortly 
issue a pamphlet on the projected Russian rail- 
way to Herat and India, by Mr. Charles Marvin, 
with an Introduction by Arminius Vambéry, 
and a large scale map of the scheme by Gen. 
Annenkoff, at whose suggestion the railway 
engineer Lessar has been recently conducting 
:. series of surveys between Askabad and 
erat, 


At the meeting of the Geographical Society 
last Monday, Sir Henry Rawlinson read a short 
account of a journey undertaken by one of 
Gen. Walker’s native explorers through Tibet. 
This man, with a companion, got as far north 
as Saitu (lat. 40°, long. 92°), a place possibly 
identical with Marco Polo’sSachiu. Returning, 
they proceeded to Batang, and tried to reacn 
Assam by the direct route; but at Sama, on the 
frontier of the Mishmi country, they were told 
that the Mishmis were savages, who would 
murder them, and they, therefore, took the 
circuitous route to Lhassa via Alauto and 
Gjamda, but from the latter place turned down 
to Chetang, on the Sanpo, and thence by 
Giangze Long and Pharito Darjiling. The native 
explorer says that Sama is the place where two 
Europeans, coming from Assam, were murdered 
some thirty years ago. Thus Sama must be 
identical with Wilcox’s Simé, where the priests 
Kirch and Boury were murdered in 1854. If 
the Sanpo River passes into the Irawaddy, the 
native explorer must have crossed it between 
Batang and Sama, between Sama and Gjamda, 
and again at Chetang, but he is positive that he 
only crossed the Sanpo once at Chetang ; and 
he says that on the road from Sama to Gjamda 
there is a great range of hills to the west, 
separating the basin of the affluent of the Sanpo 
from that of the affluents of the river to the 
east. One of the latter may possibly fall into 
the Irawaddy, but the Sanpo, as it was pointed 
out, assuredly cannot do so. 











SCIENCE NOTES. 


Dr. Lyons, M.P. for Dublin, who has recently 
been bringing into prominence the important 
question of re-afforesting Ireland, contributes an 
article on the subject to the February number 
of the Journal of Forestry, a magazine of which 
F. G. Heath recently assumed the editor- 
ship. 

TxE Norwich Geological Society has just pub- 
lished a part of its Proceedings, which is entirely 
devoted to the interesting address that was 
delivered at the last annual meeting by the 
president, Mr. W. Whitaker, of the Geological 
Survey. In this address he discusses the true 
geological position of the famous Red Rock of 
Hunstanton. Tracing the history of this vexed 
question, he gives the opinions of all preceding 
writers, criticising their views and offering the 
results of his personal experience in studying 
the rock. He concludes that the Red Chalk of 
Norfolk is probably either a part of the Lower 
> me or a representative of that and of the 

ault. 


AN important work upon primitive man has 
been published by M. Eugéne van Overloop, 
under the title of Les Ages de la Pierre (Brussels : 
Hayez). The author, previously known as a 
writer upon art rather than upon science, 
here reviews all that has been ascertained 
about the palaeolithic and neolithic periods in 
Belgium. 


Quain’s Elements of Anatomy. Edited by 
Allen Thompson, Schiifer, and Thane. Ninth 
Edition. (Longmans.) This new edition is 
worthy of its dedication to the memory of Dr. 
Sharpey. In many respects it is a new book. 
The departments of histology, of embryology, 
and of the nervous system have been completely 
revolutionised of late, and the present state of 
our knowledge in these subjects is here set forth 
clearly and succinctly. The numerous coloured 
plates are a marked improvement in this edi- 
tion, and will be of the greatest help to the 
student. 


WE have received from Messrs. Wyman and 
Sons three volumes which testify to the extra- 
ordinary activity of Mr. R A. Proctor, and not 
less to the success of his new journal, Knowledge. 
Two of these belong to the ‘ Knowledge 
Library,” and contain collected essays by 
various writers most (not all) of which have 
appeared in that paper. We observe that no 
date is put upon the title-page, and that the 
name of the editor alone stands on the cover. 
The third is The Stars in their Seasons, being 
a series of twelve large maps, showing the 
appearance of the heavens at any hour of the 
night all the year round. 


WE have also on our table The Elementary 
Part of a Treatise on the Dynamics of a System 
of Solid Bodies: being Part I. of u Treatise on 
the Whole Subject, with numerous examples, 
by Edward John Routh, Fourth Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged (Macmillan) ; A T'reatise 
on Elementary Dynamics, for the use of Colleges 
and Schools, by William Garnett, Third 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged (Cambridge : 
Deighton, Bell and Co.); A Treatiseon Hydro- 
mechanics, Part I., Hydrostatics, by W. H. 
Besant, Fourth Edition (Cambridge: Deighton, 
Bell and Co.); Rudimentary Astronomy, by 
the late Robert Main, Third Edition, Revised 
and Corrected to the present time by William 
Thynne Lynn (Crosby Lockwood); Flowers of 
the Sky, by Richard A. Proctor. a New 
Edition, with fifty-five illustrations (Chatto and 
Windus); The Causation of Sleep, by James 
Cappie, Second Edition, Rewritten (Edin- 
burgh: Thin); Our Jron Roads: their History, 
Construction, and Administration, by Frederick 
8S. Williams, with numerous illustrations, 
Second Edition, Revised (Bemrose); &c. 





PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


THE new issue of the Journal of the Roval 
Asiatic Society (vol. xv., part 1) contains the 
three following articles, which we must content 
ourselves with merely enumerating :—‘ The 
Genealogy of Modern Numeralse—Pert IL, 
Simplification of the Ancient Indian Numera- 
tion,” by Sir E. Clive Bayley; ‘Parthian and 
Indo-Sassanian Coins,” by Mr, Edward Thomas ; 
and ‘‘Early Historical Relations between 
Phrygia and Cappadocia,” by Mr. W. M. 
Ramsay. This last gives copies of some archaic 
Phrygian inscriptions, with an attempt at their 
decipherment. 


Pror. Jounson, of Bowdoin College, Maine’ 
U.S.A., is preparing an edition of the Anglo- 
Saxon version of Gregory’s Dialogues, with a 
parallel text of the original, and a modern 
Englishing. 

Pror. Ruiys’ Celtic Britain has been pre- 
sented to the Académie des Inscriptions by 
M. Renan. 


THE mission of two French scholars to Tunis, 
to investigate remains of antiquarian or his- 
torical interest, has not produced any important 
results. Squeezes have been made of certain 
old Arabic inscriptions in Kairwin and its 
neighbourhood ; a report has been drawn up on 
several collections of MSS. to which access has 
not been obtained; and a second report upon 
the classification of the Berber and Libyan 
dialects. All these reports are communicated 
immediately to the Académie des Inscriptions. 


Pror. D. Cuwotson, of St. Petersburg, has 
published a volume entitled Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum Hebraicarum, the main object of which 
is to examine—and on the whole to confirm— 
the authenticity of the much disputed Hebrew 
epitaphs of the third century said to have been 
found in the Crimea by Firkowitz. There can 
be no doubt that Firkowitz tampered with his 
discoveries, with the object of supporting certain 
= views about the antiquity of the 

araite sect. But Prof. Chwolson has made 
independent excavations in the Crimea, which 
resulted in the finding of Hebrew inscriptions 
dating as early as 4000 after the creation—i.c., 
240 of our era. A review of the book in the 
Revue critique by M. J. Halévy entirely 
endorses Prof. Chwolson’s conclusions. 


AFTER some little delay, the third and fourth 
parts of Kluge’s Htymologtcal Dictionary have 
been published (from “ Hehr” to ‘* Pauke”’). 
These parts prove to be as interesting and 
instructive as their predecessors in tracing the 
history of words, changes of meaning, &c., and 
are full of suggestive ideas. Kluge accepts, 
in the main, Raumer’s view (2. f. d. A. vi. 
403) as to the influence of Gothic Christianity 
on that of the Germans (cf. Heide, Kirche), 
but does not seem inclined to see in the intro- 
duction of Heiland ond heiliger Geist into 
German the influence of the Anglo-Saxon 
missionaries. Kluge says ‘‘ Nuss” (= blow) 
is New High German, but see Sprenger in 
Bezzenberger’s Beitr. i. 51 foll.; hiipfen is 
to hop, not to hip; in cases like that of 
‘* youngling,” “‘ hindberries,” “ chary ”’ (= sad), 
&c., which are no longer in common use, it 
might be advantageous for the Germar student 
if the authors were mentioned in which they 
occur. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES, 


AntunoroLoaicat INstrtute.—(Anniversary Meeting, 
Tuesday, Jan. 23.) 
Jounx Evans, Esa., V.-P., in: the Chair.—The 
Treasurer’s Report and the Report of the Council 
were read and adopted.—The Chairman delivered 
an address, in which he briefly reviewed the work 
of the past year and enlarged on the subject of the 
antiquity of man, discussing the evidence for and 
against his existence in Tertiary times.—The 
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following officers and council for 1883 were 
elected :—President, Prof. W. H. Flower; Vice- 
Presidents, Messrs. Hyde Clarke, John Evans, 
Fiancis Galton, Gen. Pitt-Rivers, Dr. A. Thomson, 
Mr. EK. B. Tylor; Director, Mr. F. W. Rudler; 
Treasurer, Mr. F. G. H. Price; Council, Dr. J. 
Beddoe, Messrs. S. E. B. Bouverie-Pusey, E. W. 
Brabrook, C. H. E. Carmichael, Prof. W. Boyd 
Dawkins, Messrs. W. L. Distant, A. W. Franks, 
Col. H. H. Godwin-Austen, Prof. Huxley, Messrs. 
A. H. Keane, A. L. Lewis, Sir J. Lubbock, Mr. 
R. Biddulph Martin, Dr. Henry Muirhead, Mr. 
J. E. Price, Lord Arthur Russell, Prof. G. D. 
Thane, Messrs. Alfred Tylor, M. J. Walhouse, 
R. Worsley. 
Royat Socrery or Lirerature.—( Wednesday, 
Jan. 24.) 

J. W. Bonz, Ese., in the Chair.—A paper on 
‘Pictorial Illustrations to Literature’? was read 
by Mr. J. 8S. Hodson, in which, commencing with 
a description of the productions of the fifteenth 
century, and taking the ‘‘ Biblia Pauperum”’ as an 
example, the history of the older forms of en- 
graving was traced from their rude beginnings to 
the perfection attained in the works of the present 
time. The subject of etching was introduced by 
a critical examination as to the correctness of the 
application of the term ‘‘etching’’ to methods of 
engraving mm which biting by acid is employed ; 
the writer of the paper pointing out that, as an 
etched plate can be produced without the use of 
chemicals, this term is unsuitable when applied to 
designate a chemical operation. Besides dealing 
with copper-plate and wood engraving, litho- 
graphy, chromo-printing, and typographic etching, 
the paper included technical explanations of zinco- 
graphy, Woodbury-type, Stanno-type, heliotype, 
photogravure, &c., each of these methods being 
illustrated by the exhibition of blocks, plates, and 
printed impressions.—At the close of the paper, 
Mr. William Blades stated that there was evidence 
to show that the initial letters in the celebrated 
**Mentz Psalter’? were not specimens of printing 
in colours, but the work of an illuminator. 





Socrery or Antiquantes.—( Thursday, Jan. 25.) 
A. W. Franks, Esa., V.-P., in the Chair.—Reports 
from several local secretaries were read.—Mzr. 8. 
Dutton Walker sent an account of a rock cave dis- 
covered at Castlegate, Nottingham, of which the 
roof was supported by a circular pillar with a 
square cap, which appeared to be of an carly 
Norman, if not ante-Norman type, but the com- 
bination of large and small curves in the vaulting 
was much later in character. It was suggested, 
without much foundation, that the cave might 
have been used as a chapel.—The Rev. Geo. Rome 
Hall, of Birtley, Northumberland, contributed an 
account of the opening of a tumulus in his neigh- 
bourhood, in which were found a human tibia, a 
few flint flakes, which are rare in that district, 
British pottery, and some perforated stone imple- 
ments.—As to the last item, Canon Greenwell, 
who was present, expressed considerable scepticism, 
thinking they must have been unworked stones 
with natural holes in them, as such imple- 
ments scarcely ever occur in barrows.—Mr. 
E. W. Tredgold sent an account of an analysis 
of the plaster on which the paintings at Fountains 
Abbey were executed. Magnesian limestone was 
the principal ingredient, and it appeared never to 
have been calcined.—A paper by Mr. Napper was 
read containing criticisms on Camden’s identifica- 
tion of the stations in some of the itinera of the 
Antonine Itinerary, principally in the Southern 
parts of England.—The Rev. Geo. Ward exhibited 
some imiscellanedus coins, including a groat of 
Philip and Mary, some Roman and Nuremberg 
coins and tokens found in digging in the rectory 
garden at Mavis Enderby. Mr. Ward remarked 
that he had lately discovered that the name 
** Mavis ’’ was a corruption of Malebiche, a family 
to whom the manor anciently belonged.—Mr. 
Freshfield exhibited a greenish stone celt from 
Antigua, similar to one from Jamaica figured in 
an early volume of <Archaeologia. These celts in 
the islands are called thunderbolts, and are highly 
prized for their power of keeping water cool.—The 
Numismatic Society of New York presented a 
medal struck to commemorate the erection of the 
Egyptian obelisk in Central Park. 





_humanness. 





Brownine Socirery.—(Friday, Jan. 26.) 
W. C. Covrtanp, Esa., in the Chair.—A paper by 
Mr. W. G. Martley was read pn ‘‘ The Part played 
by Women in Browning’s Poems.’”? Mr. Martley 
prefaced his paper with the remark that no descrip- 
tion of Browning’s women could hope to be ade- 
quate, no analysis of their feelings claim to be com- 
plete, unless based on an accurate knowledge of 
Browning’s teaching as regards (1) what, for want 
of a better name, he would call electric sym- 
pathy between soul and soul; and (2) the nature 
and conditions of marriage. Browning sees in 
woman a being not for man to sport with, but of 
like endowments and responsibilities with himself. 
With him, unconverted life is not life at all, and 
the agency by which most souls are converted is 
contact with others. Thus, true marriage is a 
main instrument in effecting conversion. Men’s 
souls and women’s souls are complementary to one 
another: apart, they are incomplete; together, 
they form a single being. The conviction of the 
eternity of marriage mects us again and again 
in Browning. ‘‘Conversion by Sympathy’’: 
In many of the poems the time of the action is 
synchronous with the turning-point of a life. The 
conscience, unable to decide for itself when the 
crisis comes, is given a chance of forming a decision 
by the intervention of another nature. The life of 
a& man or a woman is only a half-life till it is 
roused into new vigour and energy by an electric 
sympathy with another soul. ‘Thus, Colombe’s 
whole life was changed by the advent of Valence. 
To form a perfect marriage the contracting parties 
must be on an equality. So, throughout Brown- 
ing’s poems, there is no hint that woman is in- 
ferior to man. Without this equality either no 
marriage is possible or else only one of a stunted, 
unreal sort. Elvire is the wife, not Fifine; Gis- 
mond, not Gauthier, wins the queen of the tourney. 
‘Characteristics of Browning’s Women’’: One 
feature seems common to them all—their intense 
It is just this quality that makes 
some of Browning’s women so interesting, and 
that lends, at times, such pathos to their posi- 
tion. ‘‘ Woman and Life’s Ordeal’’: (a) Mildred 
Tresham, young, tender, constant, truthful, love- 
inspiring, fails in this ordeal ; (6) Pompilia passes 
through it in its*most terrible form, preserving 
her purity and innocence unsullied to the end. 
In Colombe and Constance we have ‘the struggle 
between love and ambition.’? While to Colombe 
love meant the exchange of Juliers for Valence, to 
Constance true love was the renunciation of Norbert. 
Under ‘‘ Woman as Tempter’? Mr. Martley con- 
sideeda Fifine and Ottima. Fifine sins without 
law, Ottima sins against law; Fifine follows the 
impulse of the moment, Ottima carries out a long- 
meditated crime. ‘*‘ Woman as Saviour’’ includes 
Pippa, whose influence for good is unconscious, and 
Elvire, whose influence is consciously and nobly 
directed. The paper ended with the quotation 
from Goethe :— 
** Das Unbeschreibliche 
Hier wird’s gethan, 
Das Ewig-Weibliche 
Zicht uns hinan.”’ 
—In the discussion that followed, part was taken by 
Mr. Furnivall, Mrs. Sutherland Orr, Miss Drewry, 
Miss Fuller, Miss E. H. Hickey, the Rev. J. 8. 
Jones, and Dr. Berdoe. 





FINE ART. 
NOW ON VIEW.—BEAUTIES of SURREY SCENERY, being an EXHI- 
BITION of Mr. SUTCON PALME’S SKECCHES and DRAWINGS made 


this past Suumer.—MESSRS, DO WDES WELL, 133, NEW BOND STREET 
(two dvors frem the Grosveuor Gallery). 


In MARCH NEXT Messrs. DOWDESWELL will exhibit Mr. BIRKET 
FOSTER’S DRAWINGS of the CATHEDKAL CITIES of ENGLAND and 
WALES, which it is proposed shall be eugraved.—Particulars on appli- 
cation, 








RAYET’S MONUMENTS OF ANCIENT ART. 


Monuments de lV Art antique. Par Olivier 
Rayet. Part IV. (Paris: Quantin.) 
THe new issue of M. Rayet’s Monuments 
maintains the high standard with which he 
began, both in regard to the photographic re- 
productions and the critical nature of the text. 
His object throughout has been to select 
for reproduction and criticism sculptures on 











which depend large and interesting questions 
of art. He escapes the strain of continuity, 

His sporadic chapters are brightened by inci- 

dents and details which, though appropriate 

under the circumstances, would not always 

be entitled to a place’ in the history of sculp. 

ture. Possibly he bas carried this to excess 

in some parts of the present issue, particularly 

m that which deals with the acquisition of 

the ‘‘ Diadumenos ” of Vaison by the British 

Museum. ‘There is some recompense in the 

purchase of the Dukeof St. Albans’ *‘Spinario” 

by M. Rothschild in Paris, though here also 

he mourns the fact that the Louvre migh 

have obtained it years ago for a mere fraction 

of the price now paid for it by M. Rothschild. 

M. Rayet sets great store by the “ Diadu- 

menos’’ of Vaison. It is admitted to be an 

important statue. As a piece of sculpture, 

it would generally be much preferred to the 

Farnese “ Diadumerios,” its companion in the 

British Museum. But the question is which 

of the two goes back nearer to the original 

of Polykleitos ; and on this point the opinion 

of M. Rayet is, I think, inaccurate. He 

may abuse the poverty of the Farnese statue 

to any extent without a murmur from most 

people; yet, with all its poverty of execution, 

it may gu back nearer to the original in its 

proportions and in the preservation of certain 
main features. Another well-known and muck- 

discussed subject in ancient art is the figure of 
a boy, seated, and apparently intent on draw- 

ing a thorn from his foot. The principal ex- 
amples of it are the bronze statue in the palace 
of the Conservatori on the Capitol in Rome, the 
marble statue in the British Museum, and the 
bronze statuette from Sparta formerly belong- 
ing to the Duke of St. Albans. M. Rayet 
gives illustrations of all three, and rightly 
points out the differences of style that exist 
between them, though the motive is the same. 
This motive, it has been usual td suppose, 

especially since the marble in the British 
Museum became known, is of a purely genre 
nature—a hoy extracting a thorn from his 
foot. But M. Rayet thinks it was originally 
different. He prefers going back to the view 
of Visconti (Op. Var. iv., pl. 23, fig. 1, p. 163), 
who recognised in the Capitoline bronze a 
boy-runner who had won a race at Olympia, 

notwithstanding the thorn in his foot which 

he is represented as extracting. That isa beau- 
tiful idea, and one which it is not impossible 
that a Greek artist might have seized. But 
surely .he would not have omitted a wreath, a 
diadem, or some other accessory obviously 
indicating the nature of the scene. The mere 
nudity of the figure is not enough, nor is the 
athletic form of the Spartan bronze adequate, 
though the two facts together may in 4 
measure tend to show that the motive had 
been employed for the statue of a boy-runner, 
just as the marble in the British Museum 
shows that it was employed for a purely genre 
purpose. By whom or for what purpose the 
motive was originally conceived cannot at 
present be ascertained. But the balance of 
probability is, I think, against Visconti’s 
view. 

The sculptures from Pergamum, now in the 
Berlin Museum, have attracted a large share 
of public attention, and have been admired 
beyond their merits. M. Rayet is not one of 
the admirers. His criticism is severe, but, I 
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venture to think, just. There is no question 
of the great importance of these sculptures 
from an historical point of view. But as works 
of art they are painfully different from what 
it is usual to regard as good Greek sculpture. 
M. Rayet is in no good mood towards German 
archaeologists. Nor does he favour M. 
Heuzey, of the Louvre. No doubt he is right 
where M. Heuzey is wrong in explaining the 
relief from Pharsalos in the Louvre. But 
erroneous opinions are aot so very rare. 

On several occasions M. Rayet has employed 
with advantage the principle of a division of 
labour, notably in a tormer issue of his Jonu- 
ments, where he published an article by the 
famous sculptor, M. Guillaume, on the “ Dory- 
phoros” of Polykleitos. In the present issue 
we have an article on the ‘* Apoxyomenos” of 
the Vatican by M. Max Collignon, and another 
by M. Jules Martha on the “ Venus”’ of Vienne 
in the Louvre. Both writers are well known 
from their connexion with the French School 
at Athens. Nor should we omit to mention 
that a constant feature of the Monuments has 
been the publication of Egyptian sculptures 
with explanatory notices by M. Maspero and 
others. A. S. Murray. 








ART BOOKS. 

Highways and Byways; or, Saunterings in 
New England. By Wilham Hamilton Gibson, 
Illustrated. (New York: Harper and Bros.) 
Fancy to yourself a Thoreau, who has read 
both Darwin and Ruskin, and who has learnt 
to use the pencil of Birket Foster. To this 
add the finest workmanship of the American 
school of wood-engraving,-and all the luxury of 
the richest paper and the clearest type, and}you 
may form some idea of the handsome book now 
before us. At first, it attracted only by the rare 
delicacy of its drawings, which reproduce with 
unrivalled truth the exquisite tracery of vegeta- 
tion and the ‘‘ebon and ivory” of Nature’s 
shadows. A good example of this may be seen 
even on the cover. But when we discovered 
that the artist is also the author, we began to 
read ; and we found ourselves unable to stop till 
we got tothe end. Ina recent number of the 
Critic, Mr. John Burroughs (upon whom some 
think that the mantle of Thoreau has fallen) 
distinguished between the wild scenery of 
England and the yet wilder scenery of New 
_ England. It is not given to everybody to krow 
both, and we are content to accept the difference 
on trust. Most of the scenes here we should 
call very English ; but, undoubtedly, there is a 
special virtue in the Eastern States of America, 
which is proved by the race of nature students 
that it has reared up. A book like this, which 
does not take us into the depths of the forests 
or heights of the mountains, and which intro- 
duces us to neither deer nor bear, seems very 
homely in its materials, The names of a few 
oleate and plants, and the dialect of the 
peasants, are all that ig strange. Yet we feel 
that we have here—far more than in most 
American books—a genuine product of the 
soil. A people cannot be all overworked who 
still preserve so much of rustic quiet, and who 
possess a succession of writers and artists 
capable of perceiving and representing its in- 
imitable charm. 

English and American Painters. By H. J. 
Wilmot-Buxton and S. R. Koehler. (Sampson 
Low.) Thisis one of the series of ‘ Iilustrated 
Art Hand-books” which began under the editor- 
ship of Mr. Poynter. unfortunately, that 
eminent artist and learned art-scholar appears 
to have withdrawn his supervision; but even 
this loss scarcely excuses those responsible for 





the continuance of the series for the publication 
of such a very poor manual as this. It is mere 
paste-and-scissors work so far as the English 
school is concerned, &nd not ‘good at that.” 
The American section is better done, but the 
omission of living artists is fatal to its interest. 
This section shines, however, comparatively, not 
only in the letterpress, but in the illustrations. 
Judging by them, S. R. Gifford was a much 
7 master of atmospheric effect than J. M. 

. Turner. Mr. Poynter, Mr. Redford, and 
Prof. Roger Smith are to be pitied for such a 
feeble continuation of their labours ; and we can 
only hope that Mr. Gerard Smith, to whom the 
concluding volume on the French and Spanish 
school has been entrusted, will prove himself 
less unworthy of such good company. 


THE bound volume of Art and Letters (Rem- 
ington) belongs emphatically to the class of 
drawing-room books. Some of the monthly 
parts we have noticed from time to time on 
their appearance; and the series of papers on 
‘*Modern Landscape” ty Mr. Comyns Carr 
was reviewed in the ACADEMY of January 20. 
As with all bound volumes of serials, we must 
confess that the general effect is rather dis- 
appointing. The smoothness and occasional 
weakness of the mechanical reproductions pall 
upon the eye. One cannot but feel that in 
becoming so popular art loses half its value. 
And yet the editor of Art and Letters is doing 
a good work b~ following in French footsteps 
and in introduaag foreigu painters to a large 
section of the English public. The yolume 
might have been more strongly bound. 








ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES IN 
LATIUM. 
Rome: January, 1883. 
Tue building of a fort on a hill about three 
miles from Rome, near the junction of the Anio 
with the Tiber, has disclosed, a considerable 
portion of the walls of the ancient Antemnae, 
which was situated on the Via Salaria. Here 
some archaic pits have lately been discovered, 
of which one is more than fifty feet deep. The 
find has also yielded fragments of stone weapons 
and coarse hand-made fictile ware of an archaic 
type. With the urns of local manufacture were 
others of a foreign fashion; among the latter 
is a small lekythos, ornamented with belts and 
flowers like the Uorinthian vases frequently 
found in Etrurian tombs. 

Some recent discoveries near Palestrina, the 
ancient Praeneste, are of great interest to all 
students of Latin epigraphy and philology. 
Not long since several terra-cotta statuettes 
were found beyond the city walls, between the 
Via Praenestina and the Via Labicana, and 
were thought to indicate the site of a temple. 
Further excavations have brought to light some 
small pyramidal pedestals of tufa, which sup- 
ported the bronze statuettes erected to the 
tutelary divinity. One stone still preserves a 
foot, while two others bear incised inscriptions 
in archaic Latin. Mr. E. Stevenson, speaking 
of this find at a meeting of the German 
Archaeological Society, argued that we have 
here the site of a temple to Hercules, and 
exhibited copies of the inscriptions; but these 
were received with caution, as Mr. Stevenson 
had been unable to procure exact reproductions. 
I have since examined careful plaster casts. 
On one stone we read :— 

1-GEMENIO’‘L‘F*PELte 
HERCOLE‘'DONO 
AT*'LVBS*‘MERTO 
PRO‘SED‘SVEQ 
EDE*‘LEIGIBVS 
ARA‘SALVTVS 
that is, L. Geminius L.-f, Pelte[?] Herculi dono 
(d)at lubens merito pro se suisq(we) tisdem legi- 
us (quibus) Ara Salutis, 





The second inscription reads :-— 
Q:‘K‘CESTIO:‘Q:‘F 
HERCOLE:DONV 
dEDERO 

F, BARNABEI. 


(In both these inscriptions the L is of the 
archaic type, not rectangular, but acute angled ; 
and the italics represent either broken or hypo- 
thetical letters.—Ep. ACADEMY. ] 








THE DISCOVERY OF A SUPPOSED 

VAN EYCK. 
THERE has been much said in the Belgian 
papers, and also in some of our English con- 
temporaries, about the discovery of an important 
altar-piece by the brothers Van Eyck. The 
facts of the case seem to be these :—For centuries 
this altar-piece had lain unheeded in the hospital 
at Enghien, attracting no observation, until a 
short time: ago it was given to the sculptor 
M. Réuse-Leroy in part payment for some 
work he had done for the hospital. He sold it 
to the Abbé Bosmans, archivist to the House of 
Arembery, who appears to be a clever con- 
noisseur. Then, and not till then, was the 
picture discovered to be by Van Eyck. Tho 
Abbé Bosmans has deciphered on the right 
wing the signature, V. EK. Y., and on the left 
wing a leafless oak-tree, which he imagines to 
be a sportive allusion to the birthplace of the 
Van HKycks—Maaseyck, or old oak. All this 
is pure hypothesis. Jan Van Hyck never 
signed in this way any of his known pictures ; 
ou the contrary, his signature is plain and full, 
and there seems no explanation of the Y. that 
ends the present signature. Nevertheless, the 
Abbé Bosmans is confident, and has published 
@ pamphlet on the subject, by which he, no 
doubt, hopes to sell his picture to some of the 
great galleries. But it will need the judgment 
of many experts before it can be accepted. 
It was laid down as a rule by Wornum that, 
‘unless an early Flemish work be perfect in all 
its parts, it cannottbe by Van Eyck ;”’ and this 
is not a bad rule for guidance. Does the 
newly discovered Van Eyck accord with it? 
The picture in question is a large triptych, 
depicting in the centre compartment the 
entombment of Christ; and, on the wings, a 
scene from the Revelation, with St. John seated 
in a rica landscape in the foreground, and the 
divine mission of St. James to Spain, which 
would look as if it were originally painted for 
some Spauish patron. However this may be, 
it is too soon to conclude that the world 
is enriched by another of those magnificent 
altar-pieces that we kuow by the name of Van 
HKyck. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


IF more than one of the recent elections to the 
Royal Academy have been recognised as result- 
ing rather from the desire to keep certain artists 
outside than to admit the very young and the 
comparatively untried, for their own eakes, 
within the ranks, the last elections of all—those 
of Tuesday evening—must be confessed to be 
well justified, and the honours they imply to 
have been thoroughly earned. It was only a 
few weeks ago that, in discussing a most skilful 
picture by Mr. E. J. Gregory, we expressed an 
Opinion that Academical distinction could not 
long be withheld from him, and it has now been 
accorded. He is one of the strongest living 
painters of genre, and of portraiture, and of 
modern life ; and in his choice of theme, as well 
as in his treatment, he may be trusted to be 
courageous even to the point of audacity. Mr. 
R. W. Macbeth—an admirable painter, who has 
bronght often into subjects of raral life the 
virtues of style, and has introduced a fine 
selection of beauty iuto much of that contem- 
porary life which is seen to be commonplace 
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chiefly by the commonplace eye—is, on the 
whole, as a painter, hardly less deserving than 
Mr. Gregory of the honours on which we may 
congratulate him fairly. He adds, likewise, to 
his accomplishments as a painter peculiar skill 
and success as an etcher; but it is not this 
success or skill of which the Academy has taken 
note—it has never yet recognised the art of 
etching as worthy of active encouragement. It 
will be seen from our remarks that the up- 
holders of robust and manly minded art can 
have little to regret in the elections which we 
announce to-day ; and, when the Academy; has 
added the names of Mr. J. D. Linton and Mr. 
Albert Moore to its roll of Associates, it will 
still further have betrayed its legitimate reliance 
on pure art, as distinguished from simply 
popular art, to carry on with dignity its ancient 
traditions. After the elections of Tuesday we 
shall venture to be hopeful of this res ult. 


Tue Browning Society, which now numbers 
170 members, is to have a present from Mrs. 
Sutherland Orr, for each of its subscribers, of one 
of the best of Mr. Fradelle’s cabinet portraits of 
Mr. Browning, either reproduced by the Wood- 
bury-type Company or engraved by the Dawson 
process. 


WIruin the last fow days one of the newly 
acquired fragments of ‘ Hittite” sculpture 
from Jerabis has been placed in the gallery in 
the British Museum, by the side of others 
already exhibited. It appears to have repre- 
sented a human figure in profile, but little more 
remains than the portion of an arm. The few 
characters of the inscription that can be traced 
are similar in form to those already known. 


Tue fine figures recently unveiled above 
the central door of the building which Mr. 
Robson has created for the Institute of Painters 
in Water-Colours in Piccadilly are, we under- 
stand, by Mr. Verheyden, whose name is so 
well known in connexion with the Belt case. 


WE understand that the private collection of 
pictures, water-colour drawings, &c., formed by 
the late James Wyatt, the well-known Oxford 
printseller, who died last August, will be sold 
by Messrs. Christies’ about a fortnight hence. 
This collection is distinguished by the two 
qualities of number and choiceness. It includes 
a few early Millais’, and also examples of Stans- 
field, E. W. Cooke, Herbert, and Poole. But 
the artist best represented is Alfred W. Hunt, 
many of whose pictures and drawings here 
have never been seen by the public. Mr. 
Wyatt's wide interest also comprised the early 
masters of English landscape art—P. de Wint, 
Copley Fielding, David Cox, Samuel Prout, 
&c. ‘here will also be sold at the same time 
some majolica fruit-dishes of Raffaelle ware, 
bought by Mr. Wyatt at the Duke of Bucking- 
ham’s sale at Stowe. 


Mr. Epwarp FREEMAN has resigned the 
post of acting-secretary to the Society of British 
Artists, and in the autumn will open a new 
series of exhibitions, to be entitled the Nine- 
teenth-Century Art Society, at the Conduit 
Street Galleries. 


THE memorial exhibition of the works of the 
late Hablot K. Browne, better known as 
“ Phiz,” will open on Monday next in the 
rooms of the Liverpool Art Club. The exhibi- 
tion has been arranged by Mr. Edgar Browne 
(the artist’s son) and Messrs. Philip }H. Rath- 
bone and R. D. Radcliffe. 


Tur Nation describes the Catalogue of the 
first exhibition of the Philadelphia Society of 
Etchers as the most attractive that has yet 
appeared in America. It has an Introduction 
by Mr. S. R. Koehler, mainly composed of 
practical hints; and eight specimens of the 
etchings. The exhibition numbers 1,070 works, 
not all by Americans, but each from the 
designer's own hand—“ painters’ etchings.” 





THE much-talked-of international exhibition 
at Rome was inaugurated on January 21 by 
the King of Italy, in the presence of all the 
Ministers of State and the diplomatic corps. 
The number of paintings sent only amounts to 
800, and of these but few are by foreign artists. 


Pror. JuLius SCHRADER’s picture, ‘‘ Milton, 
the Blind Poet, dictating ‘ Paradise Lost’ to 
his Daughter,” was lately pvt up for sale, among 
several other works of modern German masters, 
at Lepke’s art auction-house in Berlin. It 
was knocked down to the picture-dealer Blatzer 
for 2,600 marks (£130). 


THE number of the Art Journal for February 
is a good one. The late George Mason’s ex- 
quisite ‘‘ Blackberry Gatherers” has been 
sympathetically etched by I’. M. Regamey, and 
the little account of it in the usually rather 
meagre descriptions headed ‘‘Our Illustra- 
tions” is a scrap of true criticism. Mr. C. 
Cousen’s engraving of Colin Hunter's “ Their 
Only Harvest” is to be commended. Mr. 
Henry Wallis continues his learned and interest- 
ing notes on the new acquisitions of the 
National Gallery; and Mr. F. G. Stephens 
contributes some valuable notes upon the late 
John Linnell. A résumé of Mr. Ruskin’s lecture 
on ‘‘ Cistercian Architecture” is not the least 
interesting of the contents; but we should have 
preferred a little more of Mr. Ruskin and a 
little less of the reporter. 


THE veteran Belgian sculptor, Willem Geefs, 
whose death we recorded briefly last week, is 
said to have left the whole of his works at his 
disposal to the State to found a Geefs-museum. 
This was hardly necessary, for in truth all Bel- 
gium forms a museum for the works of this 
powerful artist. Whenever one sees there a 
noble piece of sculpture or a fine statue, it is 
sure to be by Geefs. Since his death—on the 
very day he was buried—his wife, who was of 
the same age as himself, has also succumbed. 
She was very well known as a painter in her 
time, and had taken two medals at the Paris 
Salon. 


WE have received a little brochure advocating 
the establishment of a * ]*ine Art Fire Insur- 
ance Agency,” which seems worthy of support. 
Its aim is to provide a certified valuation of 
works of art, with the object, on the one hand, 
of assisting the owners to prove the precise 
amount of their losses in case of destruction by 
fire, and, on the other hand, of protecting insur- 
ance offices against the possibility of fraudulent 
claims. It is further suggested that the adop- 
tion of such a plan would lead to a reduction in 
the present high rates of premium. 





MUSIC, 


JAHN’S LIFE OF MOZART. 


Life of Mozart. By Otto Jahn. Translated 
from the German by Pauline D. Townsend. 
In 3 vols. (Novello.) 


THE appearance of Otto Jahn’s Life of Mozart 
in an English dress is indeed, as Dr. Grove 
says in the Preface which he has written to 
the work, an event in our musical history. 
The author’s own Introduction, addressed to 
Prof. Gustav Hartenstein, is one of the most 
valuable portions of the three volumes. Many 
biographical notices and Lives of Mozart have 
appeared since the first article in Schlichtegroil’s 
Nekrolog for 1791, the very year of the com- 
poser’s death; and Jahn gives a succinct 
account of them all, with a few words of 
comment. IF. Rochlitz, the well-known critic, 
wrote a series of articles on Mozart in the 
Allgemeine musikalische Zeitung in 1798-99; but 
his statements, supposed to be given on the 
authority of the widow and sister, or as the 
result of his own observation, were found by 








Jahn, on being compared with Mozart’s corre- 
spondence, to be false as to time, place, persone, 
and events. Then we have the Biographie W. 
A. Mozarts, by G. N. von Nissen, who married 
the composer’s widow in 1809, and naturally 
had at his disposal many important documents 
and letters. But, though not lacking in patience, 
or in reverence tor Mozart’s memory, he dealt 
with his documents in a very summary manner ; 
and, influenced by the prejudices of his wife, 
omitted many circumstances of importance to 
the true comprehension of the composer 
both as man and artist. Otto Jahn speaks 
of the Life of Mozart published by xd, 
Holmes in 1845 as most trustworthy, but 
not sufficiently complete. Finally, the three 
volumes given to the world in 1887 by 
Alexander Ulibicheff contain an epitome of the 
history of music from Quido d’ Arezzo and 
enthusiastic descriptions of some of Mozart's 
greatest works; but they cannot be regarded 
as a satisfactory biography. Otto Jahn not 
only studied with the greatest care and dili- 
gence all the works of his predecessors, but he 
consulted Mozart’s letters preserved in the 
Mozarteum at Salzburg; he examined the 
entire collection of original MSS. of printed 
and unprinted works in André’s collection, and 
received important aid from Kichel’s celebrated 
catalogue of Mozart’s compositions. He has 
produced a biography wonderful for its com- 
pleteness, for its accuracy, and for tho 
lucidity with which he has arranged the 
immense quantity of material at his disposal. 
Man has an outer and an inner life; and no 
true biography can deal with the one to the 
exclusion of the other. Our author tries to 
show how far the creative genius and spiritual 
life of Mozart were influenced by time, place, 
and events. And the chapters are so well 
arranged that the general reader can follow 
without a break Mozart’s romantic history from 
the early days when, as a wonder-child, he 
travelled from one European Court to another 
down to the last scene on his death-bed, when, 
only a few hours before he expired, he was 
trying to sing the ‘‘ Requiem” with his friends. 
The parts of the book treating of purely 
musical matters are very complete. Not only 
does the author thoroughly describe and analyse 
the various works, but gives us much informa- 
tion, enabling us to estimate Mozart’s position 
as & musician with regard to his predecessors 
and his contemporaries. The chapters on 
‘* Opera-Seria,” “Oratorio,” ‘Church aud 
Instrumental Music,” aud on other special 
subjects are most instructive. One cannot but 
regret the unsettled and uncomfortable existence 
led by Mozart. He achieved wonderful things, 


-| but who can tell what he might have done 


had he been more favoured by fortune, had 
he possessed more worldiy wisdom, and, by 
steady and orderly conduct, prolonged a lite of 
so much importance to musical art? He wasof 
a hasty temper, and is in some raeasure to blame 
for the misfortunes of his life. When twenty 
years of age, he left Salzburg against the better 
judgment of his father ; and, again, he went to 
Paris in 1778 although warned that it was a 
risky undertaking. For several years after his 
martiage he was busy asa teacher, and especially 
asaplayer. “I believe,” wrote his father in 
1785, ‘‘ that, if he has no debts, my son can 
now lay by two thousand florins.” And yet he 
managed to get iato trouble, was obliged to 
apply to money-lenders, and embarked in 
speculations which led to his ruin. He was not 
a Vicious man, but soft-hearted, careless, and 
over-generous, His character is well described 
by the celebrated Grimm in a letter written to 
Leopold Mozart, the father, in 1778. We quote 
from it two sentences :— 


“Tl est zu treuherzig, peu actif, trop aisc & attraper, 
trop peu occupé des moyens que peuvent conduire 
& la fortune. ..., Je lui voudrais poursa fortune 
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la moitié moins de talent, et le double plus 
d’entregent, et je n’en serais pas embarrassé,” 
Leopold Mozart was a shrewd and practical 
man, who sacrificed his time and money, nay, 
his whole life, to the interests of his children, 
Wolfgang and Marianne. He was always ready 
with advice—generally good advice; but we 
cannot help thinking that he was a little 
too opinionative and dictatorial. It must, 
however, be remembered that, if he ever 
erred in judgment, it was entirely from over- 
anxiety. He loved his children and was be- 
loved by them. But, if we can spy faults in 
Mozart and his father, it must be owned that 
the former was not a favourite of fortune. “I 
assure your Highness,” said Mozart to the 
Elector Maximilian in 1777, ‘‘ that I should do 
honour to Munich.” ‘‘No doubt, no doubt,” 
was the answer, “ but thereis ro vacancy.” In 
1781 the Archbishop of Salzburg dismissed 
him from his service with the harsh words, ‘I 
will have nothing more to do with such a 
wretched fellow.” In 1782 he obtained a 
triumph with his ‘Entfiihrang aus dem 
Serail,”’ and again in 1786 with “ Figaro ;” yet 
the Emperor of Austria only appointed him 
as ‘‘ private musician,” with the small salary 
of 800 florins. He received his pay, but was 
given no opportunity of producing any im- 

rtant work. ‘‘Too much for what I do, too 
ittle for what I could do,” said the disappointed 
composer. October 29, 1787, was a memorable 
day in his life. ‘Don Giovanni” was pro- 
duced at Prague; but it led him to fame, and 
not tofortune. In 1791 Mozart died at the early 
age of thirty-five. His funeral (of the third 
class) cost a little over a pound; not a friend 
stood by when the body was consigned, not to 
a grave, butto a common vault; and no stone 
marked the resting-place of one of the greatest 
men which this world ever produced. This was 
the sort of funeral oration pronounced over 
him :—On hearing of his death, a contemporary 
musician (most probably Salieri) said, ‘It is 
a pity to lose so great a genius, but a good 
thing for us that he is dead. For if he had 
lived much longer we should not have earned 
a crust of bread by our compositions.” 

We need not add anything in praise of Jahn’s 
book, for it has long been known as one of the 
greatest value and interest. The English ver- 
sion, by Pauline D. Townsend, is excellent: at 
times, indeed, one almost forgets that it is a 
translation. We have noticed one or two little 
slips, but these can easily be remedied in a second 
edition. There is a note in vol. ii., p. 47, to the 
effect that Mozart’s music to Noverre’s ballet, 
‘‘Les petits Riens,” has been irrecoverably 
lost. This, however, is not correct: the score 
was discovered about ten years ago in Paris. 
The three volumes contain an engraving from 
Mozart’s portrait in oils, painted at Verona in 
1770; the portrait from the family group in the 
Mozarteum at Salzburg, painted in 1780; an 
engraving of Tischhein’s portrait, painted at 
Mayence in 1790; a profile after the Posch 
medallion; and also a portrait of Mozart's 
father, taken trom the Salzburg family picture. 
It has been considered necessary to retain only 
three of the nineteen Appendices to the original 
German work. To these three another has been 
added—a classified list of the whole of Mozart’s 
works, according to the complete edition now all 
but finished, with references to the Kéchel cata- 
logue. J. S. SHEDLOCK. 








RECENT CONCERTS. 


Tur 127th anniversary of Mozart’s birth was 
celebrated last week at the Saturday Popular 
Concerts by a programme entirely devoted to 
his works. It included the beautiful clarionet 
quintett, written and performed at Vienna in 
1789, a work overflowing with melody, and full 


of showy and effective passages for the wind 
instrument; the fantasia na sonata in O 
minor, one of Mozart’s noblest compositions 
for the piano, in which one perceives not a 
little of the depth and passion of his great 
successor, Beethoven; the sonata in D, for 
oye and violin; and the string quartett in 

minor. The performances were all very fine, 
the executants being Mdme. Néruda, Messrs. 
Ries, Hollander, and Piatti, Mr. C. Hallé, and 
Mr. Lazarus. Miss Santley was the vocalist, 
and sang in a refined and pleasing manner ‘“‘ Voi 
che sapete ” and ‘‘ Pupille amato ” from ‘‘ Lucio 
Silla,” an opera of Mozart’s produced at Milan 
in 1772. 

On Monday evening, January 29, Mozart was 
again represented, by his quartett in B flat. It 
was composed at Vienna in 1790, and is one of 
three dedicated to the King of Prussia. The 
periormance was in every way worthy of the 
work; the executants were Mdme. Néruda and 
Messrs. Ries, Hollander, and Piatti. Mdme. 
Frickenhaus, an excellent pianist, made her 
first appearance at these Concerts, and played 
Schumann’s “ Faschingsschwank aus Wien” 
(op. 26). In three of his pianoforte pieces, this 
composer has given us musical pictures of the 
Carnival; and in the onechosen for this concert 
he has, to our thinking, most successfully repro- 
duced the fun and hubbub and other incidents 
of the popular festival. Mdme. Frickenhaus’s 
reading of the work was somewhat cold, and in 
the finale some of the passages were not perfectly 
clear; but in the earlier movements the pianist 
showed off to advantage her very neat execu- 
tion and conscientious playing. She was well 
received, and for an encore played in first-rate 
style Mendelssohn’s “Spinning Wheel.” Mr. 
Santley was the vocalist. The concert con- 
cluded with Rheinberger’s interesting pianoforte 
quartett in FE flat, first introduced at these 
Concerts in 1874 by Dr. Biilow. 

Mr. Willing gave his second concert on 
Tuesday evening last at St. James’s Hall, but 
the performance of Mendelssohn’s ‘ Elijah” 
scarcely atoned for the shortcomings of the first 
evening. Everything in this oratorio depends 
upon the Prophet, and, though Mr. Willing had 
two, the result was far from satisfactory. Mr. 
I’. King was announced as the Elijah; but an 
apology was made for him, and, in consequence 
of hoarseness, he was soon compelled to with- 
draw. Mr. J. Sauvage, who was one of the 
audience, came forward and kindly undertook 
to take Mr. King’s place; it would not be fair 
to criticise this yentleman’s singing under the 
circumstances, but we may say that it was not 
all that could be desired. The other principal 
vocalists were Miss Anna Williams, Mdme. 
Patey, and Mr. E. Lloyd. There was aa absence 
of light and shade both in the choral and 
instrumental music, and the general result was 
far from satisfactory; and for all this the 
conductor must, of course, be held responsible, 
for the choir contains good voices, and the 
band, led by Mr. Carrodus, is excellent. Some 
of the choruses, however, were rendered with 
considerable energy, and some of the solos, of 
course with the names mentioned, were well 
interpreted. The quartett ‘‘Cast thy burden” 
and the trio ‘‘Lift thine eyes” proved a 
success. The solo ‘‘ Woe unto them” was 
carefully sung by Miss J. Ross. The double 
quartett was not angel-like. 








MUSIC NOTE. 


MpME. EvGENE Oswatp wiil give a matinée 
musicale this afternoon (February 3), at 3 o'clock, 
at 46 Kensington Gardens Square. The vocalists 
announced are Misses Mary Davies, Helen 
Akroyd, and Clara Myers. Mime. Oswald 
herself will be the pianist, accompanied on the 
violin by Herr Hermann Koenig, and on the 





violonceilo by Herr Otto Lew, 


SECOND EDITION of 
MRS. H. WOOD’S MAGAZINE, 


THE ARGOSY, now ready for January. 





THE ARGOSY for February, now ready. 
ConrTENTs. 

1. WINIFRED POWER. Chap. IV.—Martha’s Shame. 
Chap. V.—‘‘ Deaf and Dumb.” Chap. VI.—Changes, 
Illustrated by M. Ellen Edwards. 

2. THE EBONY BOX. By Jonnyy Luptow. 

3. THE CRUISE of the RESERVE SQUADRON. By 
CHarurs W. Woop. With Eight Illustrations. 

4. A DREAM. By G. B. Srvarr. 

* A gd and the RED BOOK, 

7 


. JEAN. 
- MR. GRIMSHAW’S LOVE AFFAIR, 
SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 


‘The ‘ Argosy’ sails over golden seas.”—Daily Telegraph. 
‘Laden with golden grains of amusement.” 

University Herald. 
“ The best illustrated of all our magazines.””—Dublin Mail. 
** The best of our sixpenny magazines,”—Standard. 
** Piloted with as much skill as discrimination,”—Bell’s Life. 
“ Delightful stories.” —Brighton Gagette. , 
“This favourite magazine.”’—Queen, 
“ Excellent.’’—Sunday Times. 
“* Deserves all the success it has attained.”— Vanity Fair. 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
8, New Buruinaton Street, W. 


—_— - —_—_—_— _ 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


For FEBRUARY, 1883. No. DCCCVIII. Price 2s. 6d, 





CONTENTS. 
THE LADIES LINDORES.—Part XI. 
ADVENTURES AMONG THE AUSTRIANS IN ROSNIA, 
THE NEW LEGAL POSITION OF MARRIEL WOMEN. 
SONG OF A GOOD ECLECTIC, By J. 8. B. 
THE PUERTO DE MEDINA, 
FIRESIDE MUSINGS ON SERIOUS SUBJECTS. 
A NEW WINTER RESORT. 
* JOCO-SERIA,” 
THE SECRETS OF SALMON GROWTH. 
BISHOP WILBERFORCE, 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


Edinburgh and London ; WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 


Now ready (One Shilling), No. 278. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For FEBRUARY. 
With Illustrations by GzorGe Du MAURIER and W. SMALL. 
CONTENTS. 


(With an Illustration.) Chap. XXIII.—Philip at 


NO NEW THING, 
‘| Chap. XX1V,—Letters and Telegrams, Chap. XXV.—Con- 


lorence, 
sultations, 


MEMORIES of LEON GAMBETTA, 

CHURCH-GOING TIM, By A. Marr F. Robinson, 

A STRIP of SUFFOLK SEABOARD, 

POETS and NIGHTINGALES. 

THE HILL TRIBES of BURMA. By SHwarY Yor. 

ROSSELTI aud the RELIGION of BEAUTY, By F. W.H. Mrers. 


ae * — of LONDON, (With an Illustration.) By Henry James, Jun, 
‘art Ll, 


London : SMITH, ELDER, & Co., 15, Waterloo-place. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
For FEBRUARY, 1883, Price 2s, 6d. 
ON the ECONOMIC CONDITIONS of the HIGHLANDS of SCOTLAND. By 
His Grace the DUKE OF ARGYLL, 
“THE CREED of CHRISTENDOM.” By the Rev. Dr. MARTINEAU. 
THE THEATRICAL REVIVAL. By FREDERICK WEepMORE, 
MIDDLE-CLASS EDUCATION, By the Right Hon. Lorp Norton, 
VILLAGE LIFE in NORFOLK 600 YEARS AGO, By the Rev. Dr. Jessorr, 
ELECTION PROSPECTS of the CONSERVATIVES, By C. E. Lewis, M.P. 


CONCERNING the UNKNOWN PUBLIC, By THOMAS WRIGHT (tho 
** Journeyman Engineer”), 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT in ENGLAND and WALES.—I. By WILLIAM 
KATHBONE, M.P. 


RELIGION and the RATES. 

(1.) By His Eminence Cardinal MANNING. 

(2.) By the Rev. Canon Greaory, 
THE UNMOUNTED BUCEPHALUS. By Mons. JOSEPH REINACH. 
Lendon: KEGAN PAUL, TrEeNcH, & Co. 











HE MUSICAL REVIEW.—A Weekly 

Musical Journal, to be published every Saturday, price Fourpence, 

Annual subscription (postage free), 13s.6d. Post-office Orders may be made 
payable to Novello, Ewer, & Co,, at the General Post Office. 


Publishing Offices : 1, Berners-street, W. 


HE MUSICAL REVIEW for FEB- 


RUARY 3 contains :—Musical Instruments in Rossetti's Pictures, 
by A. J. Hipkiss—Liszt’s Pianoforte Works, by E. Dannreuther—Keviews, 
tvorik’s Stabat Mater (Second Notice)—“ Love Lies a-Bleeding,” Poem, by 
Mathilde Blind—Leading Article: Musical Performing Rights in America 
—The Carnival Season in Italy, by F. Filippi—Music in France—What 
Might Be, or Should Be—Notes and News. 








London : NOVELLO, EWER, & Co. 
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W. SATCHELL & CO.’S RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 





Just ready, medium 8vo, cloth, pp. 432, price 15s. 


BIBLIOTHECA PISCATORIA: a Catalogue of Books on Angling, the 


Fisheries, and Fish Culture, with Biographical Notes and an Appendix of Citations touching on Angling a 


Fishing from old English Authors. 


By THOMAS WESTWOOD and THOMAS SATCHEL 


Also a few Large-Paper Copies, price 30s., which will be ready on the 6th —y 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, price 6s. 


A BALLAD of the ROAD, and other Poems, 


By May Probyn. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 6d, 


IN the COUNTRY. By the Kev. M. G. Watkins. 


Imp. 16mo, elegant cover, price 3s. 


ROUND a POSADA FIk«: Spanish Legends. 


MILUVDLEMORE. Profusely illustrated. 


By Mrs. 8. G. 


Demy S8vo, paper cover, price 1s. 


THE NEW CRUSADES: a Vision and a Warning. By Saladin. 


**A startling prophecy.” —Globe, 





Crown 8vo, cloth, price 8s, 


BELCARO: Essays on Aesthetics. 


By VERNON LEE, 
Author “a ** Studies in Italy, ”° &C. 


Contents: Tho Book and its Title—The Child in the Vatican—Orpheus and Eurydice—Faustus and Helena—Chapel- 
master Kreisler—Cherubino—In Umbria—Ruskinism—A Dialogue on Poetic Morality—Postscript. 


“Clever and expressive, subtie and brilliant, and evincing much grasp of 
mind and of the subject treated, + « ‘dhe product of a remarkably 
acute critical mind ; it would bear to be read a second time, and would ve 
fuund to repay thetroubie. . . . * déuskinism’ is an cioquent tribute to 
Mr. Kuskin,”—< thenueum. 

*Coutains some charming essays. . . . Displays ina marked degree 
A Vividuess of tancy, a Wealth of imugery and uiusion, aud a richness of 
language, Out does nut siuk into mere rhapsody Or atfectation. His styie is 
picturesque, yet robust ; rich, but not luscious.” —Voves and Queries, 

‘There isimuch in this thorouguly original anu delightiut book which 
reminds us of the essays of the eighteeuta century, Lt is rare, indeed, to 
find sy much thought conveyed in so eusy & style ; to tind a writer who 
not only has 80 wuch that is fresh to say, vut bas so fresh a Way of saying 
it. « The way of conveying ideus is very fasciuating, aud has au 
effect of creating activity in the reauer’s mind which nv otuer mode cau 
equal, From first to last there 1s a coutinuous and delightful stimulation of 
thought, ‘Lhe bouk will lead to conversation, dreaming, speculaiiun of all 
kinds, of pleasant and healthy mental exercise ; and it is interspersed with 
such perfect littie sketches of scenery aod pussages of 50 much eloquence 
that it is a literary treat to read it.”"—lcudemy. 





oe ‘The essay on ‘Cherubino’ is a perfect gem in its way. . . . Nor is thar 
on *Chapeluaster Kreisier’ much jess worthy of admiration, Lovers ot 
music wil be charmed by both of these aumirable essays, aud ijovers of 
painting will be equally charmed with the essay entitiea * In Umorix.’ 
Lue estimate there giveu of Perugino and his euvironment and influence i> 
musteriy, Vernon Lee writes well about poetry, better about paluling, 
best of ull about music.”—S¢, Jumes’s Gazette. 


“splendid essays on art, Veruon Lee writes prose harmonies which are 
fiueiy composed,” —Vanity Fair. 

“Phe essential characteristic of this author's mind is the passionat. 
energy with which he studies questions, investigates his subject, analysing 
16 12 18 Gevpeot lite, aud reprouucing it with a living, picturesque, eXtiuoi- 
diuarily powerful style, A cumpietely original aud iudepeudent work, 
Which eXcites aud stirs strongly the mund of the reader,”—S/an/fulia dein 
Domenico uf Lume, 

* His former work, ‘ Studies of the Eighteenth Century in Italy,’ was 
full of learning and euthusiasin ; 3 but it was ot equal, in point of critica. 
insight, to some of the studies uniied in * Belcare.” Vernon Lee argues 
Wilu great skill and power of style.”— Westminster Review. 


Royal 8vo, cloth, price 14s. 


STUDIES OF THE KIGHTHKENTH CENTURY 
IN ITALY. 


By VERNON LEE, 


Contgents: Tho Arcadian AcademyThe Musical Life—Metastasio and the Opera~The Comedy of Masks—Goldoni 
and the Realistic Comedy—Carlo Gozzi and the Venetian I'airy Comecy, 


“* Mr. Vernon Lee haus written one of the must fascinating books that it 
has been our guod furtune tw meet With for & Very jougtime, . . 4 A 
siugularly detig bits and very abic Volume.” — W eastiminsicr Meview, 

* Phuse * Studies’ show a wide range of kuewieudge of tue subject, precise 
investigation, abundant power of liusiration, and healthy cutuusiusm, 
“Lhe style of writing is Culuvated, neatiy adjusted, aud markedly clever 5 10 
has # cottain anaiugy to the styles of other uestuctic writers of the day, 
combining (We Mught sey by way of iuuication) something ot Mr. Weu- 
More and of dirs, Mattison, With & spice of Mr, Mater, dud auother spice of 
Mr. Swinburne . . . 


Un the Whvie,it can be cudially recommended 


as treating an important and little-known theme with conspicuous 
ability.” —d thenucum. 


‘Much detail in musical and dramatic matters may be pleasantly 
learned Irom other paris of Veruun Leo's volume.”—Saturday Review. 


** Mr. Lee has brought to his subject a great amount of curious and re- 
condite iearumy. . . . The sketch of dlctustasios life is particularly 
worthy ot remark, Mr, Lee throws pienty of vigour aud coluur iuty pie 
portraiture, Mis style hus a certain rubustuess, wale his criticisu is olien 
Just aud even sublic.”—Spectutur. 





Indispensable to the Student of Local and Family History. 


THE BOOK OF BRITISH TOPOGRAPHY. 


By J. yb. ANDERSON (or the Library, British Museum). 


Medium svo, cloth, gilt top, price 26s.; Large Paper, sto, 50s, 


*** The Book of British Topography’ is ot a kind which rejuices the 
heurts vf wis persuns Why lave tv dv Wilh bovks 5 the kind whew « writer 
cundescends lu lake ao subject which Le Kuows tuvroughiy, Which is defini 
lively Midoapeabic, and which, UM bunded properly, Cauuet full to be a 
useiul Guuliivulion, 1 mut to sileralure, ab avy sate tv tlie state of things 
Which makes iilenalure pussivic, . . «Dat, ANUCTSUM Estimates Lhe 
umver vl bis culries al Bulucthing like LU." —Suturuay dicvicw, 

“bow Uibslugraplics ure auapled lo be mure practicay serviceable to 
Mu eXteusIVE Puc Lau Dir. aldersuls, . . ahe extreme vaiue ul 
such # compilation tv Lue Lupograpler anu auliquary Wili ve apparent at 
vue, . Cunlaius . + #6 LMIOude DUMVer vl Mer puviicauoUs 
Which the topographical enquirer is lituie ikely to Lear of Wilhvul Lhe aid of 
BUCK & Calulugue wo dir, AuersON’s, . Mis diugence aud accuracy 
ase voy nd ail praise.”—Uastrused London acws, 

* The work wit be of Value tv tie stuueut al the world over. It wii 
evable bim w wiscover the name of every importuut volume which Las 





been published on the local history of the United Kingdom, . . . We 
Cun Spouk wall and pee 
Notes and Queries 

** A book of great importance tv topographers and arcuucvlogisis. . . . 
Bonutituuy priuted anu got up.”—Oculsmun. 

*‘Lhes work appears to buve beeu made with much skill and care, and t 
possess & greal materest and Value for couecturs and Jilrarians in the Unite 
States.” —damerwan Livrury Juuraal. 

“Dir, Audersuu has done a good work exceedingly well. . . Dow. 
to the present time there bas been liu easy metbuu of learning What there is 
alfoud, lu print about any piace in aera + « « Sy far the vest catu- 

= tuut Las ever been p 

“tis not likely that very much will have to be added to this catalogue. 

1 A sound coutribuliva to yo arrauged with adi Fave 
wethud, "—Juurnal yf tue brush ar Cae ad 











THLKD EVDIVION. 


MY LIFE AS 


AN ANGLER. 


By WILLLAM HENDERSON, 
Author or the * bolk-Lore of the Northern VCounties,”” 
Crown 8yo0, with Autotype Portrait and 'l'welve Full-page Illustrations, engray ed by Edmund Evans, 
Cioth, top edge gilt, price 7s. ud, 


“ The p , the friendships, and the experience gained by fifty years 
of angiiug tor Salmon and trout are told with spirit aud abundance of 
duteresting detail in this book. . Cieur in piyie and free irom the 
— Slang, aud trite quotation Which distigure sy many augling 
boon e . Phe pubushers are entiticd to cicdit for the exceuent 
printing and the stout paper ava the dainty woodcuts Which auorn the 
volu ‘Lhere is no modern bovk about angliog wiich could be 
put in ‘the hauds of either novice or Veteran With greaver cuauces of charm- 
ang beth alike, 1 holds 4 copious store of information aud auecdote, and 
retivets in every page its author's Kind heart, ripe experience, and souud- 
ness of judgments. Like Auceps, in a Douk which Mr, tenderson, in com- 
mon With ail anglers, must revereuce, We close this delightiul volume with 
the words, ‘i assure you, Mr. l’iscatur, 1 now pact with you full of good 
thoug»'* uot only of yourself, but your recreation,’ ”— Athenaeum, 








“af our readers are not fishermen they will nevertheless find ample 
reward tu the genera: matter, livery aud thoughtful, wie which tue autor 
has uiversifieu us story uf river-side ite.” —opectuior, 

“A lively and picturesque collection of scattered experiences.” 

Suturuay Review. 

* The illustrations display a high degree of artistic merit.” 

Lali Mall Gazette. 
** Gives many capital accounts of sport. . . . An indispensable addi- 
tion tu the colivetor’s library .”°—/'vela, 

** A volume in which luxurious typograpby and the amenities of artistic 
illustration are by nv means uuwortuily expended.”—Dauy Telegraph. 
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NEW WORK BY MR. EDWIN ARNOLD, 
Author of ** The Light of Asia,” <a 
Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d. 


“|PEARLS OF THE FAITH; 
, Islam’s Rosary. 


Being the Ninety-nine Beautiful Names of Allah (Asm@-el-’Husn4), 
With Comments in Verse —_ hy at Oriental sources as made by an 
an Mussulm 


By EDWIN ARNOLD, ML.A., C.S.I. 


“ Really displ+ys an astonishing wealth ant variety of mystical and devo- 
tional imagery and allegory.”—Luily News. 








Royal Svo, cloth, £3 13s, 


AN INDEX to 
PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


Brought down to January, 1852, By W. F. PUOLE, LL,D., Librarian 
of the Chicago Public Library. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, - 


THE INDIAN EMP 


Its History, P sople, and Products. 
By W. W. HUNTER, C.LE., LL.D. 
** As a complete account of the country it is quite unique, and as a book of 
reference it is oue of the most comprehensive and useful of its kind that has 
ever been published.”—Times, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, with Map, 3s, 6d. 


A BRIEF HISTORY of the 
PEOPLE. 


By W. W. HUNTER, C.LE., LL. .D., Author of * Lhe Imperial Gazetteer 
of India,” ** The Indian Empire,” &c, 

“* We part from Dr. Hunter with much respect for the care and trouble he 
has taken in writing this small manual. We consider it to be far the best 
mauual of Indian History that has hitherto been published. We trust that 
it will soon be read in all tae schools in this Presidency.”— Times of India. 


‘own 8vo, cloth, 10s, Gd, 


THE VAZIR ot LANKURAN: 
a Persian Play. 
A Text-Book of Modern Colloquial Persian. Edited, with Grammatical 
lutroduction, Translation, copious Notes, and Vocabulary giving the 
Pronunciation of all the Words, by W. Il, HAGGARD, late of H.M, 
Legation in Tehran, and G, LE STRANGE, 
8vo, cloth, 12s, 


TRAVELS in 
SOUTH KENSINGTON. 
. D. Conway. 


I d with up ds of Eighty wey. D 
CONTSNTS : ‘Lhe South Kensington Museum,—vevorative Art and Archi- 
tecture in Kugland,—edford Park, 
**Contains some really sensible notes on art and architecture.” 
Alorning Post. 


6d.; paper wrappers, £3 10s, 





Post 8vo, with Portrait, 10s. 6d. 


EMERSON at HOME and ABROAD. 
By M. D. Conway. 


“* For more than thirty years Mr. Conway was intimately acquainted with 
Eme son, . . . and he.us been able to recoru in a clear and attractive 
siyse his recollections of his friend’s character and modes of thought as they 
reveaied themselves at ditfereut perious in dai'y intercourse,” 

Ss. James's Gazette, 


Ninth Edition, crown 8vo, limp parchment, 2s, 6d. 
THE LIGHT of ; _ 
Or, the Great Renunciation. 


Being the Life and Teaching of Gautama, Founder of Buddhism, Told 
in Verse by an Indian Buddhist. By EUWIN ARNULD, M.A., C.S.L. 
* The most sympathetic account ever published in Europe of the life aud 
teaching of the wg Saint, the Lord Buddha,”—TZimes. 


. demy 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, rough edges, 63s, 


THE HISTORICAL, POLITICAL, 
and DIPLOMATIC WRITINGS 
of NICCOLO MACHIAVELLI. 


Translated from the ltulian by C, KE. DET MOLD. 
-, post 8vo, cloth, 12s, 


JUVENALIS ‘SATIRAE. 


With a Litera: Buglisa Prose Lrausiat on and Notes. 

M.a., Trinity Culiege, Canabridge, 
butarged kditiwn, 

** We welcome this second edition . . . with much satisfaction, and 
can recommend it to ali students of kome’s greatest sutirisi.” 

St. James's Gazctte. 


By J. D, LEWIS, 
Second, Kevised, and cousiderably 


ey 8v - cloth, 7s. 6d, 


CETYWAYO and h 
WHITE NEIGHBOURS ; 


Or, Remarks on Recent Events in Zutuland, Natal, and the Trausvaai. 


by d. Ke HAGGALD. 
We can cuufidsntiy d Mr. gegard’s book as an able and 


statesiaaulike discussion of var leading me in south Africa.’ 
British Quarterly Review. 


8vo, cloth, with Portrait, 14s. 


THE LIFE and LETTERS of 
FRANCIS LIEBER. 


» post 8vo, cloth, 15s. 
THE CREED of CHRISTENDOM: 
its £ oundations coutrastea with Superstructure. 
By W.K. GREG, bighth Edition, with a New Lutruduction, 
Crown b5vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


ENIGMAS ot on 
By W. R. Greg. 
Fifteenth Edition, with a Postscript. 
CudTESTS: tiwalisable ideais.—Malthus Notwithstanding.—Non-Sur- 


vival os the bittest,—Lamits and Virectivus of Human Devewpmeout—1he 
Siguitiauce ot Lite, —Ve L’rofundis,—Eisew here.—Appeudix, 


"ust 8vo, cloth, 16s. 
THE RELIGIONS or INDIA. By A. Barth. 


Authorised Trauslation by Kev. J. WOULD. 
Js wot vumy & Valuable mauual of the religions of India, which marks a 
distioct step iu the treatment of the sutycct, but also a useful work of 
retereuce."— Academy. 
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